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_ Some people want a new “pensions system run by the 
State. Others think we should be free to save and insure 


as we wish, with assurance companies or the State. 


Still others Rhee the State has no business to provide 
more than subsistence benefits, “Where do we stand on 


these Jar-reaching issues ? 
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PERSONAL SERVICE is a factor by which a progressive life 
office sets great store. Now that all political parties are dis- 
cussing the future of insurance it must be emphasized that a 
life office tailors its policies to fit individual needs, whereas 
at best the State only offers ready-made suits. If State pen- 
sions are extended the life offices must be allowed to maintain 
their wide and flexible services to the public. 


Policies range from temporary assurances for a few wecks 
to whole life contracts, while special conditions in all parts 
of the world are constantly catered for. There are 8,000 
premium rates in the selection of policies offered by the 


United Kingdom Provident Institution, and we have eighty 


competitors! Most payments and loans to policyholders and 
their dependants involve investigation of title, or the Married 
Women’s Property Act, or Estate Duty problems — all 
different and individual. As a form of negotiable security a 
life policy has countless uses, Many business men, farmers, 


_and professional people owe their advancement to finance 


~ provided by a life office, and within-the limits imposed by 


the “credit squeeze” this service be being fully maintained. 


Whatever the purpose, nea every insurance policy 
involves careful negotiation by the field staff over a long 
period, during which friendship and confidence are slowly 
but firmly built up. And once the policy i is on our books, 
years of close co-operation with the policy-holder normally 
follow. Personal service is one of the greatest advantages 


which the life offices now offer to the public. 
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This is the fifth of six announcements. A full statement will be 
sent to you free on application to the 


United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


for Mutual L ife Assurance 
33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, £.c.3 
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HERE are hinges i in east Germany. In its economic life 

they are changes for the better; I wish I could say. the 
same of its political life. In past years, and especially 
since the June rising of 1953, it has been roughly true 
to say that the Communist regime in east Germany has been on 


the defensive in its relations with the people it rules. As the 


- 


_ German Communists perfectly. well know, the Russians at. the 


end of the war put them in charge of a region that had no wish 


to be Communist, and which, if it had been given any say in the 
‘matter, would have chosen political leaders of a different colour. 


The great majority was against them. The Russians could give | 


them power, but the task of persuading people was one that they 
had to attempt for themselves. They have often recognised in 
moments of frankness that this is an uphill task, 

Thin as it would have been in the most favourable circum- 
_ stances, their chance of succeeding in it was reduced to vanishing 
point by the ghastly economic difficulties with which they had 
to contend. During the years in which west Germany became 


-. am economic success, east Germany remained a dismal failure. 


ey 


Impelled by their creed, the German Communists had to disrupt 
the economy by imposing a social revolution at the same time 


~ as the Russians—Stalin’s men, not the more flexible and imagina- 


tive Russians of _today—were stripping the place bare. Unlike the 
west Germans in the early post-war years, they were not per- 
_ mitted to blame the shortages on the occupying Power. They got 
no American aid to help them out. Theg war damage had been 
fearful. a 

The German Communists had nothing to Pafier their people but 
an alien philosophy. Even if they had done well they-would have 
been hated as servants of the Russians; and they did badly. No 
_ wonder the people left for the west in scores of thousands a year. 
_ No wonder the east German regime showed an embarrassed face, 


alternating doctrinaire self-assertion with apologetic attempts to 
RE be conciliatory. — 


It was ju such a mixture of attitudes that set off the June 


: oa in 1953. That was when the ice-jam of Stalinism had just 


laid 5 


begun to move, and the Communist parties in the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe had to think fast, with only ominous 


cracking and rending sounds to guide them. The German Com- — 


munists could not even feel altogether safe against an East-West 
compromise which might have thrown them into the pool to swim 
against their stronger political competitors in the west. When I 


was in east Germany in 1954 and 1955 the talk was all of ~ 


German unity, and even the Communists had to pay lip-service 
to it. 

I remember a meeting in 1955 in the Marx-Engels-Platz, 
when B and K, on their way back from the summit confer- 
ence at. Geneva, stopped off to announce that the east German 
Government was not going to be left in the lurch. The regime 


needed this reassurance. It was about then that it took up the line 
that Germany could not be reunited in any manner that sacrificed 


the ‘achievements’ of the German Democratic Republic: a 
difficult line to take, when the achievements were so thin and 
patchy and impossible to. compare with the massive economic 
recovery of west Germany. But they took it, believing that a day 
would soon come when they would really have something solid 
to show. P 

In strict material terms, I think that day has come now. The 
big industrial investments that were started at the sacrifice of” 
immediate comfort are beginning to pay off. Production has got 
going. Just as in west Germany the factories that were bombed 


_ and dismantled have been re-equipped and are better than ever, 


‘so the east Germans rebuilt and reanimated their industrial plants, 
improving them and fitting them with new machines. 

The smaller fragment of divided Germany, the east, did have 
special industrial problems. It was almost without hard coal, and 
very weak in iron and steel. Special efforts have had to be made 
to overcome these weaknesses. On the other hand, it had a big 
share of machine tools and engineering; and the other countries 
of the Communist bloc are very interested in the kind of complex 
high- grade mechanical goods that it is well fitted to turn ‘out. 

We in the west get our impressions of east Germany from 


~ munist-run . part of Germany hasil . 
—as indeed it has. But the west 
forget that east Germany stands in ch the same economic re- 
lationship to the Communist world a t Germany stands to the 
Western world. It is intensively industrialised, highly developed, 
rich in technical knowledge and mi thanical skill; it is well 
equipped to provide itself with the tools of its own expansion; 
and the things it makes are also a good basis for export trade; 
they are things that less advanced ‘countries need for their own 
development. 

Whether your world is capitalist or Communist, this is a good 
bargaining position to be in, and the east Germans have begun to 
do well out of it. Their foreign trade is remunerative, they can 
afford to import in growing quantity and variety the primary 
products to support a rising standard of living; their pay has gone 
up, their working week has been shortened. Like all skilled indus- 
trial populations they are exacting consumers; the state planners 
are having to exert themselves to supply their wants. If you look 
at the goods in the shops, the bills of fare in the restaurants, the 
people in the streets, the traffic on the roads, the crowds at the 
cinema and the theatre, it is obvious that these people are much 
better off than they were five years ago. 


ie Qualifying the Picture of Prosperity 

Ss Naturally, one has to qualify this picture a little. The east 

German planners themselves readily admit that bureaucratic sloth 

and misplaced bureaucratic zeal still cause waste and muddle, 

that industrial productivity is still lower than it ought to be, 

= ae and that the quality of many goods that are turned out still com- 
pares unfavourably with quality in the west. There are still 
many people without decent housing—I suppose many of them 
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J by now have been waiting ten or fifteen years—and there are big’ 
Bie towns, including Dresden and Berlin, into which it is still pro- 
a hibited to move without a permit. Motor-cars seem to spend a 
: good deal of time in workshop; I-could not say whether this is 
ee because of defects of material in the cars or because of the terrible 
ee _ road surfaces. The petrol is bad and dear. Meat, fats, and sugar 
Bene. i. are still rationed; this does not seem to be because these things 
ie are short, but because the state has committed itself to provide 


basic rations at low prices and, like the British Government a few 
BASS *< years after the war, finds that it cannot afford to provide subsidised 
Bere foodstuffs ad lib. You can buy off-the-ration food at much higher 
eb prices, and you can eat yourself silly in the restaurants so long 
as the money holds out; many people do. 

The east Germans (Communists included) are if anything 
% over-convinced that western life is more luxurious, and western 
ants goods better, than Socialist life and Socialist goods. The Socialist 
State is generous with pay; the planners in charge of the 
consumer-goods industries must have a terrible time working out 
where all the purchasing power that the state is creating is going 
to hit them next. Obviously there are many people who are 
still hard up, and among them are many real cases of hardship 
and injustice: especially among middle-class and elderly people, 
4 who have been deprived of their livelihood and denied the chance 
of a fresh start. Other classes—skilled workers in the ‘state 
factories, for instance, and those small] trades, like the plumber’s 
' and the electrician’s, which the state cannot take over—have 

money in their pocket and seem to spend it freely. 

It is tempting for us in the west to dwell on the things that 
es. are still wrong, but the economic problems that the east German 
ge State is now having to face are small beer compared with the 
enn Sa problems it has already overcome. Its economy has come a long 
way, and there is no reason that I can see why it should not 
continue to forge ahead. Indeed, I hope it does. It is no interest 
of ours that the peoples of Eastern Europe should go on suffering 
material hardship; and if we have to think that their attachment 
to free ideas and western values can only be sustained if the 
Communists keep them half-starved, then we are in a poor way 
ourselves. 


future outlook for the German question, has been changed by the 
fact that the German Democratic Republic has become, 
economically, a going concern. We have to revise some of our 
ideas. The eeemist system in east Soeny is still not the 


rman sources edo allow us to 


~ enough to permit the 


The political problem of east Germany, and indeed the whole 


would agree with them. 


who believe in Wg 
surrender, 
The struggle in ea 
has been between me 


n politics in the Fa 2 or | 
believed that things soe ing ae . 


and the men who said that 
was the time to set the 
Communist road than | 


cause things were oing well, ‘now 
erman State more firmly on the okt 
That argument was decided in 
January by the expulsion of Herr Schirdewan and his friends— ayy 
in favour of the stiffer Communist line; in favour of going on Fe, ett. 
squeezing out the poor remnants of private enterprise; against 
making concessions to rman feeling; be cg taking | the Cra ie 
risks of tolerating intellectual dissent. ee 
I do not mean to imply that the victory of these sinister trends 
Opposition to Herr Ulbricht has not 
is is the way things are going. Antic 
own more strident and more hate- 44 
—both because it is a Christian : 
Church, and because it is the most important “surviving kote > ae 
all-German institution—has been feeling the increased rigour eos 
of state hostility. There have been a Jot of university teachers ’ 
among the refugees. ‘, % 
Germany is still the centre of tension in the Cold War; it is” at 
the point where the Eastern and Western alliances confront each 
other at closest range, and where the Great Powers on either side 
are most ‘determined not to give an inch of ground. It is a 
potential Great Power itself, with a sense of natural cohesion that 
is not even on the way to being rooted out. The German people 
do not accept the division of the country; the two German 
governments, in pon << east Berlin, do not phd oe other's s 
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western propaganda ne 
ful. The Evangelical Ch 


that cetanG is still thelamnet leet place i in the world: ae S 
in spite of the fact that Germany, like most of central and eastern. 
Europe, is a part of the world where the traditions and deep- 
rooted preferences of the people incline them to favour the 
western side in the world truggle, it will appear from what I 
have said that the trend of events at present is not in favour of 
the West; on the contrary, the current is running against us. 
There is no simple recipe for reversing the current, but when 
things are going wrong there i is at t least a case for Te-examining : 
our own policies. a + 


The Case against Newirecognition Es 
Western pattey towards east irra has so far been an 

extreme form of non-recognition: not merely to refuse to accept 

the German Democratic Republic as legitimate, but to treat it 

in all ways as if it did not exist; when dealings are actually 
unavoidable, we insist on dealing with the Russians. I can see ‘ts 
the historical causes which gave rise to this attitude, but I cannot 

see what purpose it is intended to serve. Non-recognition presents 

the east German rulers with grievances; it antagonises them—or 
rather, I should say, further antagonises them, since they would 


_be antagonistic to our ideas of life whatever we did. 


It does not help the people of east Germany—I mean the 1 
ordinary people, what the members of the ruling party habitually > 8 
call ‘ the population ’, How can non-recognition help the popula- 
tion? They want more contact, more coming and going between 
their country and the West. ‘They do not for a moment accept at 
the brave Communist pretence that the “Socialist camp’ is as 
complete a world to move in as the free world is. To them 
‘the world’ still means first and foremost the free world. ‘They bee 
do not want to be more dependent, they want to be less eee 
dent, on the Russians anc “Socialist camp ’. 

What I am afraid of oe Beers? that the eres pal 


everybody than accempel 
which would involve the withd1 
German soil. There are 1 a ny C 


Disa 


1g some soni om 


in east Berlin semaine the German nation 


that: there was really no reason why a partitioned Germany 
oes - should. not be a perfectly stable and workable | arrangement. It 
#3) seemed to me that he shot down his own argument when he went 
on to warn me in urgent terms, and with evident sincerity, of the 
ais _ danger of war if power in west Germany remained in the hands 
of the—in his view—dangerous group of men who rule at Bonn. 
_ These warnings are uttered all the time in east Germany by the 
ruling ‘party, its supporters and its mouthpieces : in the news- 
we _ papers, radio and television, in private conversation, and in the 


meetings which are such a feature of Communist life. When I 
____was last there in March—when the west German parliament was 
ae debating the equipment of the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons 
«this ‘peace’ propaganda sounded just like war propaganda. 
_ There was some comfort to be drawn from the practised way in 
{%s which the pedieary: People let it all in at one ear and out at the 
meee other, « 

el 8 


Seer 7)- Hven so, I think I was right to be alageee With the passage 
ae “of time the partition of Germany tends to become more dangerous, 
not less. Ordinary people in east Germany may refuse to be put 
off by it, but it has probably never occurred to them to think of 
the condition of their country as safe. There is no reassurance 
to be gained from west Germany, either, in this respect; there, 
too, the east German State is spoken of as an enemy, and an 
_ enemy that will one day be beaten—not by force; but what one 
misses is any sign of any policy that might one day solve the 
German question otherwise than by force. 
ae. What ought we to do, then? There are severe limits to any- 
- thing that the British Government by itself could do in the 
‘matter. Non-recognition is a policy without a future. But the 
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ee is true as far as it goes. But os was ¢ trying 1 to say 


themselves. 


a Government is not in a pos 


ublic even if it wante ritain, like France 


and the ue Re States, has subscri ed to the restricting- formula 
contained in the Treaties of Paris _and formally reaffirmed on a 


number of occasions, recognising Bonn alone as the sole legitimate 


German government entitled to speak for Germany in inter-— 
Having invited Dr. Adenauer to set foot on the 


national affairs. 
red carpet, we cannot now pull it away from under him. 

We can, however, cease to treat the non- recognition of the 
east German regime as the ultimate in constructive political 
wisdom; it is merely a fix we have got into. A new policy to take 
its place would need to be worked out with the western allies 
together—above all, with the Americans and the west Germans 
We are all in the same deadlock; we all have the 
same interest—though we do not always recognise it—in arresting 
a course of events that is leading us all into danger. There is 


no doubt, to my mind, that the British voice should be against 
the growing extremism of all-German politics, and in favour of 


more temperate attitudes. - 
I am not trying to suggest that if we in the west change our 


tune, then the fences between east and west Germany will fall 


down. They are not our fences. We did not put them up in the 
first place. Still, we ought to begin by knowing what we want, 
or we cannot hope to observe the important first rule, which is 
much the same for politics as it is for medicine: do not do any- 
thing that will actually make matters worse. By giving one Ger- 
man government the cold shoulder, while we encourage the other 
one in the belief that all Germany belongs to it by right, we tend 
to edge the two sides in Germany ever farther apart. Instead, we 
ought to be encouraging them to edge closer together. We do not 
want, or ought not to want, the positions of the two sides to 
remain immoderate, excessive, and irreconcilable. For it is only 
through more moderate regimes, not only in east but also in west 
Germany, that a settlement of the German question without war 
can be made possible.—Third Programme 


Hidden Censorship in the United States 


Peal eta . By MARYA MANNES 


OT long ago one of America’s pend television writers 
was interviewed on television after moving from New 
York to Hollywood. He sat in the bright Californian 
sun by the side of his swimming pool fondling an Irish 

_ setter—a picture of success achieved and rewards enjoyed. But as 
- he talked a shadow fell over the flowering garden, and it became 
_ more and more apparent that he had paid a high price for this 
paradise—a very expensive fee indeed called freedom of speech. 


prevailed upon—against all his truer instincts—to change the 
central character to an unidentified foreigner—white, of course— 


and the locale of the play from the South to New England. It 
hardly needed saying that this altered all the values beyond 
recognition and reason and made the play a pointless exercise in 


- sensationalism. ‘I was ashamed of having my name connected 


For he talked of the pressures assailing the writer on television. 


and films and of what you could say and what you could not say, 

and of what happened to you if you said it, And though he was 

a angered by these pressures and restrictions, clipping the wings 

_ of his imagination and distorting his image of truth, it was clear 

_ by the end of the interview that he had made peace with himself 

—not by submitting to these pressures but by evading those 

issues which would bring them upon him, ‘There are a great 

ce, >) Hany things I can still write about ’, he said, stroking the setter’s 
head, ‘ if I just stay clear of certain areas ’. 

In the course of his talk he gave specific instances of these areas 
~and these pressures. One of them was grotesquely trivial. In a 
television drama about a prizefighter, one man asked another for 
" a match. This was cut out of the script because the sponsor was 
a manufacturer of lighters. This reminds me of another instance 
when a news commentator had to delete an African film clip of 
desert camels because his sponsor made a rival cigarette. 

_ But his second instance was not funny. This concerned a play, 
___ again by this same writer, about racial tensions in a southern town 
a and the persecution of a Negro who had moved into a white 
4 - community. Since the script was unacceptable to the sponsor, who 

tS had a mks market for his wares in the South, the writer was 


i 


pe 


with it’, said the writer. ‘I should have refused to let it be done, 
but what can you do when you have a family to support? ’ 

Although this sort of thing does not happen every day, it is by 
no means unique in a system where programmes are sponsored 
by advertisers, where the sponsor cannot afford to offend potential 
consumers, and where the consumers include people whose 
capacities for taking offence seem unlimited. Sometimes they are 
single and lonely people who have nothing better to do than get 
mad and write angry letters. Sometimes they are organised groups 
dedicated to patriotism, purity, temperance, bigotry, or a God 
on whom they appear to have prior rights. Noel Coward cited 
an unnamed letter-writer who found obscenity in the five words 
‘drink’, ‘gin’, ‘damn’, ‘hell’, and ‘bed’, and went on to say 
that television censorship made dialogue impossible—‘ you can’t 
talk about anything adult’. 

But a far harsher indictment came from that most durable of 
comedians, Groucho Marx, who said on a television programme 
that pressure groups have helped to remove a good deal of 
comedy from American entertainment. ‘It isn’t just minority 
groups ’, he said, ‘it’s a question of . . . you crack a joke about 
a lawyer, for example, you get a letter ‘from a legal office of a 
legal group in some city. You can’t kid anything any more. If 


’ you have an audience of 30,000,000 people and the sponsors get 


eight letters saying that their comedian is an idiot, or a foul- 


ge Groucho said that Will Rogers- 


: Spioutisa cae er re terrified ’ % soler 
xy comedian 


two decades past—could not h 
he ‘ couldn’t kid congressmen and 
of the country’. 
As one who has looked at our “eheaion a 
reluctantly agree not only with Groucho, but with the television 
critic on one of our newspapers ‘who said: ‘Comedy is dying 
today because criticism is on its deathbed’, And I would go 
_ further. by saying that satire—the core of social criticism—has 
already died in all the mass media, You can still find it in the _ 
theatre and in books and in some of the little magazines that reach 
a fraction of the American audience, But it has been years since 
I have seen political or social satire in newspapers or the big 
magazines or on television or radio. It may be a measure of our 
insecurity that we have lost the cape to laugh at ourselves. 


. 


Six Years of Blanketing 

It may also be a inbaeures ane here I do not think this is purely 
partisan comment—of Republicanism. And I do not mean 
McCarthy, although he did immeasurable harm to our liberties. 
The Senator from Wisconsin was the catalyst of evil forces that 
fringe both our national parties and the body politic as a whole. 
I mean that Republicans, apart from whatever virtues they 
possess, are simply not very funny. For six years piety, moralisa- 
tion, dullness, lack of humour, and bad syntax have blanketed 


the nation, and until recently an overwhelmingly Republican press 


has reflected this condition by a total absence of criticism. Never 
has a President been protected so Jong from censure as Eisenhower, 
and even now criticism of him is on the high plane of perform- 
ance: of the inadequacies of his office rather than the inadequacies 
of the man. In the years of Roosevelt and Truman, presidents and 
politics were naked targets on a wide open range. Everything 
could be said about these men, no matter how suffused with 
spleen, how inaccurate, or how destructive—and everything was 
said. Eleanor Roosevelt was crucified daily along with her 
husband, and Harry Truman made a buffoon in the nation’s press. 
But attacks on ‘Ike’, apart from the purely political, and apart 
from stale jokes about golf, have been censored in the name of 
taste. - Republicans are not only sanctimonious but sacrosanct, 
and satire has no place in their world, — 

It is only one step, then, from this’ iad of government, which 
is a government of business, to the business which governs our 
society and our mass media. For the kind of censorship I have 
been speaking of here is not primarily political and is not imposed 
by government. The majority of pressures come from business 
itself, and since big business is primarily Republican there is a 


mutual defence treaty that operates on two potent levels. Poli- 


tically it is simply not in the interests of business to satirise the 
government which has been its staunchest ‘supporter. Socially, it 
is not in the interests of business to satirise a nation of con- 
sumers. And although individual business men and advertisers 
and sponsors may be enlightened and sensible men, the millions 


of dollars involved in their products inevitably impel them to. 


caution. and restraint rather than to experiment and daring. 


What happens then is a progressive dilution of thought, idea, and 


expression, a breaking-down of the creative juices, and a diet of 
blandness in the mass media which is almost wholly without 
real nourishment. 

The sponsors and the advertisers and the networks shetnsetves 
may admit this dilution in one breath and disclaim any real 
censorship of ideas 1 in the other. So distasteful, in fact, is the very 
word ‘censor’ that the title for the man whose responsibility it 
is to screen all material on one of the networks is Director of 
Continuity and Acceptance. Such men, who fortunately for us 
are men of breadth and intelligence, will be quick to cite a 
number of programmes, usually on the ‘ intellectual ghetto’ of 
Sunday, in which a wide range of controversial topics is discussed, 
from homosexuality to narcotics addiction, from fall-out to anti- 
semitism. 

It is indeed true that more andl more subjects which were 
formerly wholly taboo for public airing are being held up openly 


for inspection. But there is a difference between discussing a — 


topic seriously and soberly and using the same subject creatively 
in the form of drama or comedy or satire—in short, as entertain- 
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estly with politics without running 
n of either party or such self-appointed 

honour as the American Legion, the — 
Revolution, the Minute Women, and 
so forth. And this is a big market. In the matter of sex—and I 
mean real honest treat of sex, not contrived romances or 
girls in tights—you run head on into the Church again and into 
those puritanic forces which still persist in the United States 
side by side with the greatest licence and the grossest immorality.” 
And they comprise a big : market. 


If you cut out these things—sex, religion, race, and politics— cet 


or treat them only in the most superficial and evasive manner, _ 
you cut out the core of our life and the heart of our substance 
as people. You deprive dramatists of their greatest subjects, 


comedians of their sharpest satire, poets of their richest indigna-" a 


tions; and you deprive 60,000, 000 people of the exercise they 
need for intelligence. You also, I might add, take away a lot of 
their fun, for if race and religion cannot be amusing, hens sex 
and politics most certainly can 

I must emphasise here again that I am talking of. the mass 
diet and not of individual choice. There are books and plays and 
magazines in which an American can still see the image of a free 
society, and there are circles throughout America where all ideas, 
however unpopular, are open for inspection and argument. 

I think, moreover, that, since sputnik, the voice of dissent is 
steadily growing in volume and that after years of complacency — 
Americans are filled with an uneasiness and doubt about them- 
selves that can prove far more constructive than otherwise. They 
have learned already that much has been kept from them, in the 
realm of political reali that should have been known long. 
since. It is time now t ey learned that much is being kept 
from them in the less ponderable realm of ideas, by business 
interests which have treated them not as people but as consumers. 
Most of Seas are only ju eginning to suspect their deprivation, 
glutted to rebel against the economic 
pressures shat: measure and control their social and. ‘intellectual _ 


When they do wake u ind I pray that they ae before long 
—they will taste the heady pleasures of free speech and the 
rights which are theirs, if they only knew it, for the taking. The 
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A Wreath for Count Bobby? 
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‘ERIK DE MAUNY, B.B.C. Balkans correspondent, on the mood in Austria today 


OST countries like to have a national fool and in 
the years between the wars there was probably no one 
the Austrians cherished more deeply than a certain 
mythical Count Bobby. He appeared in number- 
less anecdotes, not all of them repeatable in polite society, and 
was generally a great comfort in times of stress. There are various 
ways of accounting for his popularity. To begin with he was an 
aristocrat and a dandy: there was a reflected glow of imperial 
splendour about him. He was devoid of civic conscience: in an 
age driven mad with bureaucracy he had never filled in a form in 
his life. But the most endearing thing about him, and the most 
devastating, was his complete and childlike ignorance of the 
wicked world. He was the one person no one had ever told. 

Somehow he persisted even after the second world war. At 
one point during the Occupation, so the story goes, he was 
watching a big military parade in Vienna when an enormous 
portrait caught his eye. ‘Who’s that? ’ he asked an acquaintance 
in the crowd. 

“Why, that’s Stalin’. _ 

* And who is Stalin? ” 

‘Don’t you know? Stalin is the great man who liberated us 
from the Nazis ’. 

‘Well, if he’s such a great man’, said. Count Bobby, ‘ why 
doesn’t he liberate us from these Russians? ’ 

But now, I sometimes wonder whether Count Bobby still exists 
or whether, in a country of professional survivors, he has not fallen 
a victim at last. I cannot claim a deep personal grief; his exploits 
reached me only at second hand. But if he really has. left the 
scene, perhaps it is not altogether a bad thing. For Count Bobby 
flourished in unhappy times.. He prospered when people could no 
longer stand the dark, political passions in which they found 
themselves trapped and had to turn, for relief, to this unquench- 
able exponent of innocence. He was a sort of safety valve, a way 
people found to express their incredulity at the sickness they saw 
all round them. ; 

If Count Bobby is no more, I think his demise must be dated 
from that remarkable day, three years ago, when the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, the 
United States, Russia, and Aus- 
tria sat down in the Belvedere 
Palace in Vienna and signed a 
treaty making Austria once more 
a free and independent country. 
Under this treaty Austria gave a 
solemn promise to remain neutral 
and there is no doubt that this is 
what most Austrians wanted. In 
fact, if they could have contracted 
out of history altogether for a 
couple of decades perhaps they 
would have done so. What is cer- 
tain is that they have tried hard 
to stick to their bargain and that 
in these past three years they have 
devoted themselves mainly to 
setting their own house in order. 
In this respect the Government 
Coalition, with its almost even 
balance of left- and right-wing 
forces, is probably a reflection of 
what most Austrians feel. After 
the disasters brought down on 
their heads by more flamboyant 
leaders, the most elaborate system __ 
of checks and balances in Europe 
does not seem too high a price 
for a relative tranquillity. 


The heuriger, ‘a simple pleasure to which the Austrians are greatly 
addicted’: scene in a Viennese tavern 


Austrian State Tourist Office 


I say relative because the Aus- 
trians have no illusions, They 
know they cannot really escape 
from the place into which history 
and geography have thrust them. 
For one thing, they are too 
closely hemmed in by the past, 
by the white and ochre Hapsburg 
palaces, the ancient onion-domed 
churches, and those writhing fan- 
tasies of Baroque sculpture in 
which nymphs and satyrs, demi- 
gods and dolphins are enlaced in 
a perpetual confusion of limbs 
and trailing draperies, No won- 
der one notices ‘an occasional 
languor among one’s Austrian 
friends. It is all rather over- 
whelming. But there is another 
sense in which Austrians cannot 
help being involved in everything 
that goes on around them, They 
have too many ties with the rest 
of Europe—the rest of central 
Europe, that is—ties of kinship 
and history and common custom. 
One or two examples will show 
what I mean. 

(continued on page 818) 
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Covent G arden 


1858- 1958 


HUNDRED years ago today, that i is to say on ‘May 15, 
1858, the building now known as the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, first opened its doors. There 
had been theatres on the site before. The first was 
opened in December 1732, with a performance of Congreve’s 
“The Way of the World’, to be followed immediately by Gay’s 
‘The Beggar’s Opera ’—the first opera ever to be performed at 
Covent Garden. In September 1808 this theatre was burnt down 
and a year later the second theatre to be built on this site opened 
with a performance of “ Macbeth’. with Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble in the leading roles. This building remained in position 
for forty-eight years, and it was during this period that the place 
became the established home of opera. Weber composed an opera 
especially for Covent Garden and later on Grisi’s voice was 
heard there. Then in 1856 fire caused more destruction, and after 
an interval of two years the present newly built theatre was 
opened with a performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘Les Huguenots ’. 
So it is that for over two hundred years Covent Garden has 
been associated with some of the greatest names in our dramatic 


and musical heritage—Garrick, Kean, Macready, Arne, Handel 


(‘ Messiah’ was performed at Covent Garden), Dibdin, Berlioz, 
Gounod, to mention only a few of the most famous; and among 


the singers, Adelina Patti, Emma Albani, Nellie Melba, Tetrazzini,. 


Caruso, Chaliapin, and countless others whose names thrill opera 
lovers the world over. Never to have been at ‘The Ring’ at 
Covent Garden—pace those who cannot. stand Grand Opera—is 
surely to have missed one of the great experiences of London life. 

Not that Covent Garden, apart from its two fires, has had an 
unbroken history as an opera house or theatre. During the first 
world war it was a furniture repository and during the second 
a dance hall. Today Covent Garden, the home of ballet as well 
as of opera, is, like other bodies engaged in providing the public 


with entertainment of a high order, the victim of economic 


insecurity. The causés are only too well known. Private patronage 
has virtually disappeared and state subsidies do not fill the gap. 


‘No national funds whatever exist for capital expenditure on the 


arts "—to quote from the last annual report of the Arts Council. 
Would that it were otherwise! Yet who can say, in view of the 
difficulties this country faces, that such capital expenditure would 


be justified? No one, it may be said, who thinks ‘solely in terms of 


pounds, shillings, and pence. Yet it is a truism that, though 
money is the sinew of affairs, the contribution that a nation can 
make to the happiness and welfare of its citizens is not to be 
reckoned in ‘purely material values. Opera, as one of the fine 
arts, may enjoy a greater popularity abroad than it does here, 
indeed the question is sometimes heard whether opera has a future 


at all in this country. But it would be a sad day if we ever had 


to accept the implications of that question, and a sadder one still 
if the great traditions of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
associated as it has been for so long with the highest standards 
of this particular form of art, were allowed to face extinction for 
want of money or for want of public interest—or indeed for any 
other cause. In saluting this centenary it is then as much to the 
future as to the past that our thoughts must be directed. 
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said that in spite of all 


that was a part of their: 


‘lava reached a new pite of intensity | ‘last yee! pans 
the announcement from Belgrade on ‘May lithe day NV 
Voroshilov was due to arrive there—that the Soviet President had — 
postpones his visit to Yugosla a, On May 5, Peking radio broad- 

ese press ‘attacking the Yugoslav "2 
Communists and describing their party programme as ‘anti- 

” Marxist’ and as ‘ out and out revisionist ’. The Chines 


e article, 
reprinted in Pravda and in the ee press, acces oy pets P 


It substitutes hie ee cssars ae dabanas a “es = 
the reactionary theory of the state standing above classes for | 


Marxist-Leninist theory of the, state _ , , reactionary ER, se a 
nationalism for revolu ry proletarian internationalism... = 
It takes up the cudgels of onopoly capital and tries to obliterate = 


the fundamental differences between the capitalist and socialist 
systems . . . It brands all the basic principles of revolutionary “& 
theory established by Marx and Engels and developed by Lenin | 
and other great Marxist dogmatism ’” Ata time when the Yr: ae 
- revisionist harangues of the right-wing socialists are’ daily losing — 
their paralysing effect on the working class, the programme put 
forward by the Yugoslav evisionists fits in — with what the ~<a 
American imperialists 1 ne “a 


The Chinese article went on to claim that at the time Safe the- am 
Hungarian events the Yugoslav ‘Communists ‘ tried to disrupt the +) 4 
unity of the socialist camp on the pretext of so-called “ ‘opposition — 

to Stalinism ” ’ and supported ‘ the renegade Nagy clique ” There 
was a threatening note in the concluding passages of the ‘article, 
which said that though there were ‘mistakes in method’ when — 
the Cominform expelled Yugoslavia in 1948, the Cominform’s 
criticism at that time ‘ we consider basically correct’. 

On May 9 Belgrade radio broadcast an article in the Settles 
Communist journal, Kommunist, replying to the Chinese attack 
and accusing the Chinese Communists of urging a return to the 
boycott of Yugoslavia in 1948 unless she accepted the diktat of 
Moscow. If this was the price of co-operation, it was just as 

unacceptable today as ten years ago. It reminded Yugoslavia’s | 


accusers that out of the seventeen signatories of the Cominform = 

resolution of 1948 expelling Yugoslavia, twelve had since been ia 

executed or purged. The broadcast article asked: a 
What else can these threats achieve except pride ammunition v 


to the enemies of socialism? Who except they can benefit, for — hd 


example, by the insinuation that Yugoslavia supported the om 
counter-revolutionary elements in Hungary? We can pass over on 
with indignation, but quietly, the filthy insinuations that the = = 
Yugoslav Communist Party policy is linked with the political ; ‘ad 
- plans of the United States or other imperialists. a 


The article concluded th: lespite all, Yugoslavia would continue ie : 
her policy of co-operation with all socialist countries, while * 
adhering to the principle uality and non-interference, = a 

On May 9 Moscow "quoted an article in: Pravda—re- a 
printed also in the press of the satellite countries—furthering the a 
< particular exception to statements — . 
at the Party Congress “Soviet policy in the early post-war 
years was marked aby ire to win domination over other 
nations ’, This was ‘ to repeat the inventions of imperialist propa- 
ganda about a so-called iet Empire surrounding itself with 
satellites’. From Albania i 
Party programme ‘theses on 


countries and open the way 1 ul 
restoration of capitalism bE weakening the proletariat vis-a-vi its 
internal and external ene! 
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CONSUMERS REVOLT 3 , 

* A NEWSPAPER not given to exaggeration, The Christian Science 
Monitor, headed a story the other day: “(Consumer Rebellion 
Boils Over in the United States”, then added a smaller, head- 
line: “Housewives Steam” ’, said the B.B.C2’s Washington 
correspondent, DouGias WILLIs, in ‘From Our Own Corre- 
spondertt’. ‘ The newspaper was examining the recession in human 
terms; and came up with a theory, which is widely held among 
students of the-American economy, that the present recession is 
based in a large way on the consumer’s resentment at the quality of 
articles thathe has boughtin the = > 


spear eg ee 


past and on the quality and 
prices of articles that he is being 
asked to buy now. ee 

‘The motor industry is the 
chief target, and is being con- 
demned from the platform by 
the press, and even from the 
pulpit, for allowing itself to 
produce motor cars that cannot 
be parked easily at the roadside, 
will, hot fit into: garages, burr. 
too much petrol, and go much 
too fast. The industry has 
become so sensitive to criticism 
that when President Eisenhower 
told his news conference that 
people were getting tired of 
having manufacturers “ chuck 
things down their throats ” the 
motor manufacturers imme- 
diately thought Mr. Eisenhower 
was talking about them, and 
said the President was being 
grossly unfair. They. went 
straight ahead with the national 
advertising campaign, high- 
lighted by the catch-phrase: 
“You: Auto Buy a Car”. This 
not only offended those purists 
who are already up in arms 
about the American advertisers’ 
light-hearted misuse of the 
English language, but infuriated 
those people who might have 5 
bought a car and. who reacted 
instead with: “No one’s going to tell me what I should do with 
my own money”. One man put it to me: “I don’t have to 
‘auto ’ do anything for nobody! ” ? 

‘This seeming rebellion is having its impact, and one of its 
by-products is that the American motorist may find out how-much 
his new car should really cost. The cost-of a new car is one of 
the most treasured secrets of the American motor industry. A 
manufacturer recommends the price at which his cars should be 
sold, but that is as fat as he is allowed to go. The dealers fix 


a ccigane 


' their own prices, according to how far the car has travelled to 


reach their showrooms and how much they are expected to give 


' for the cars they receive in part-exchange. A motorist is delighted 


to receive for his second-hand car four or five times what it is 
really worth: he is not aware, until it is too late, that he has paid 
twice as much for the new car as he should have done, and that 
he has also been sold a radio and heater at inflated prices. Con- 
gress is investigating the whole situation, and may well do some- 
thing about it. ; 

‘There has been much said and written recently about the high 


‘cost of food, which has continued to become steadily dearer during 


the recession. The whole cost of living has continued to rise, but 
particularly in the case of méat; and housewives have either begun 
boycotting the butchers or buying only the cheaper cuts. One 
group of housewives in California has been doing this for a month, 
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Fishing fleet in Peel Harbour, Isle of Man 
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and although they are not certain whether they have really worried 
the butchers, 'they have received massive publicity for their cam- 
paign, and they have been able to make their attitude known 
through the television, the radio, and the press. The movement 
may spread. 

- “Somebody wrote recently that he strongly suspected that a 
great many manufactured articles were being supplied with what 
he called “a built-in fault’: that after a time, not too long, the 
part of the machine containing this fault, perhaps a small screw, 
would collapse, and it would then be found that it would cost 
more to take the machine. to 
pieces than to buy a new one. 
But the possession of machines 
is a hazard in any country. The 
American housewife is now sur- 
rounded by so many _ electric 
appliances that when a snow- 
storm cut the electric-power 
lines a few weeks ago in 
Washington thousands of house- 
wives had to boil water and 
cook. the meals on wood fires in 
the garden. 

“But the weather was quite 
good when a neighbour of 
mine installed a garbage-dis- 
posal machine in the sink that 
worked very well for a time, 
until it became temperamental 
and got mixed up with the 
plumbing system generally, so 
that bits of cabbage came out 
of the bath taps ’. 


KING OF THE SEA 

‘In summer one of the loveliest 
sights in the Isle of Man is the 
fishing fleet moored in Peel 
Harbour, with the sun setting 
béhind the ruined castle’, said 
KATHLEEN Kite in ‘The 
Northcountryman’, ‘A good 
summer at the herrings meant 
plenty of food for everyone dur- 
ing the winter and prosperity 
for trades like boat building and sail making and net making. 
No wonder, then, that the old story-tellers honoured the herring 
above all fish and called him “the King of the Sea”. And the 
law makers of Man brought his name into the’ oath of office 
sworn by the two chief judges—the Deemsters. 

‘The fishing season lasted from May to September, but the 
Manx fisherman had the King of the Sea in mind at all times of 
the year. Part of the traditional Christmas greeting was “ May 
you have plenty of herring”. No fisherman ever wished for a 
white Christmas but for mild weather: “May we have a west 
or sou’-west wind to increase the grey fish”. The Peel men 
thought that-snow on Peel Hill on New Year’s day was lucky. It 
was also a good sign if the mountains were covered in mist on 
January 5—old Christmas Day. 

‘When May came round the boats and their equipment would 
be ready. But there were other equally important matters to 
be attended to. On May eve a cross of -mountain ash 
or cuirn had to be fixed to a part of the boat, and each man, when 


Nie 


H. D. Keilor 


_he-finally set off for the fishing, must be certain to have a piece 


of vervain—always spoken of mysteriously as “ the herb ”—to_be 
sure of good luck. After a service at the quayside the boats set 
out to search for the King of the Sea with the Admiral of the 
Herring Fleet in command. His office had been created by act of 
Tynwald as long ago as 1610. It was unlucky to sail out of 
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harbour in the third boat, so the Admiral must see that, after the 
first, the next two or three came in line abreast. When they were 
in search of herring certain names must not be spoken. Amongst 
them were the Manx words for priest, horse, rabbit, and cat. 

‘Today the island’s prosperity does not depend on fishing, so 
the fleet in Peel harbour will be a small one with more Irish and 
Scottish than Manx boats. Nowadays there is.no Admiral of the 
Fleet. But the King of the Sea still retains one remnant of his 
past greatness. To this day no Deemster of Man may enter upon 
his office until he has sworn the ancient oath to do justice as 
impartially “as the backbone of the herring doth lie in the 
midst of the fish” ’. 


UN-ENGLISH PAINTING IN EDINBURGH 

‘To ask an English critic to talk about the Royal Scottish 
Academy is to ask for generalisations *, said Eric NEWTON in 
‘Arts Review’ in the Scottish Home Service. ‘ As he turns out 
of Princes Street, ascends the steps, squeezes past the sculpture 
and enters the first room of paint- 
ings he says to himself at once: 
“This is different from Burling- 
ton House”. Ten seconds later 
he adds: “Not only different, 
but in some ways better ”. ‘Two 
minutes later, having discovered 
that his spirits have risen con- 
siderably higher and more rapidly 
than they would have done in 
Burlington House, he asks himself 
why. 

‘Here are my answers. They 
are generalisations, and like all 
generalisations subject to a 
hundred exceptions. First, and 
easily foremost, the pictures that 
arrest the eye immediately in 
Edinburgh are the best pictures. 
That may sound a silly thing to 
say, but it is not. In London, alas, 
they tend to be the worst, the 
biggest, the most superficial, or 
the most blatant or meretricious. 
There is a reason for that. In 
general, Scottish artists, like 
French artists, are essentially 
painters, whereas British artists 
are essentially draughtsmen, and 
good painting carries further, has a more immediate impact than 
good draughtsmanship. The best pictures in the Royal Scottish 
Academy are those in which it is evident that the artist has 
enjoyed, has been thrilled by, the sensuous quality of paint and in 
the act of painting—not an English characteristic at all. Think 
of Stanley Spencer or Paul Nash or Graham Sutherland: roman- 
tics, poets if you like, visionaries even, but none of them: men 
who exult in paint. 

“Secondly, the best Scottish artists are colourists. And by that 
I do not mean that they habitually use bright colours, but that 
they know how to harmonise colour, to select an adventurous 
chord of colour and make it eloquent. Take, for example, Ann 
Redpath, who, with a tiny patch of acid yellow and a single 
touch of amethyst and a spot of scarlet the size of a postage 
stamp among a series of quiet pearly greys, can produce a reso- 
nance that can be matched in France but hardly ever in England. 
There is vividness of colour, too, of course. William MacTaggart 
produces, four times in this exhibition, a full orchestra of intense 
colour that reminds one of Rouault. The only pictures in the 
exhibition that can compete with him are the twenty equally fully 
orchestrated paintings by Matthew Smith, borrowed for the 
occasion. But Matthew Smith is surely the least English artist 
England has produced. His monumental, rather careless forms and 
his triumphant colour look far more at home in Edinburgh than 
in London. 

“It follows from this Scottish sensuous delight in paint that 
the oil paintings at the R.S.A. are far better than the drawings 
and water colours and that the sculpture section is noticeably 
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Etruscan frescoe recently discovered at Tarquinia: an athlete 
jumping (left) and a discus-thrower 
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weak. A sense of sculptural form, so often the gift of good 
draughtsmen, rarely accompanies a sense of colour. 

“Let me give you my list of what I consider to be the most 
eloquent painters, which is not quite the same as the best artists 
even though; in Edinburgh, the two overlap rather surprisingly 
to an English pair of eyes. Robin Philipson is certainly both, 
though, for once, there is no French stylishness but rather a 
passionate central European Expressionism in his work that 
reminds one of Kokoshka. I remember well his great glowing 
panorama of Edinburgh in last year’s R.S.A. exhibition. This 
year his painting is freer and more humanistic. His are among 
the few pictures that demand to be “ read ” as well as looked at.” 

“Mary Armour, Denis Peploe, Noel Staney, Joan Eardley, John 
Houston, and David Michie—there is a list of six painters whose 
work gives me an instant feeling of confidence, as though, what- 
ever they had to say (and sometimes what they have to say is not 
of very great consequence), they take a positive delight in the 
saying of it. To that list I will add John Maxwell, who supple- 
ments happy rhetoric of paint 
with the vision of a lyric poet. 
That is something rather rarer, 
and something that he shares 
with his English counterparts, 
though no one could mistake him’ 
for anything but a Scottish poet- 
painter. 

“I have mentioned the artists 
among more than 300 exhibitors. 
A Scottish critic, I think, might 
have included the same ten. in 
his own list, but he would regard 
me as absurdly unjust in not ex- 
panding my list to twenty. But 
perhaps he will remember that 
I have been looking not for the 
best but for the most un-English, 
and also for those that have done 
most to satisfy my rather starved 
appetite for good painting ”. 


ETRUSCAN FRESCOES 
‘An important discovery of 
frescoes has been made in an 
Etruscan grave by Professor 
Renato Bartoccini, the Superin- 
tendent of Northern Etruscan 
Antiquities’, said PATRICK SMITH, 
the B.B.C.’s Rome correspondent, in ‘ Today ’. ‘ These finds have 
been made at Tarquinia, an ancient Etruscan town not far from 
the sea, some fifty miles north-west of Rome. The frescoes show 
athletes of the sixth century before Christ, and are relics of a 
civilisation which was supplanted by that of Rome. They show 
men competing in events similar to those which will be held in 
Italy, in two years’ time, at the Olympic Games: a discus-thrower, 
a high jumper, and sprinters, Other frescoes include one which 
depicts a tense moment in a chariot race. A large part of the 
frescoes, which once covered the entire walls of the tomb, has 
crumbled away. The decay was probably caused by damp air 
which attacked the plaster after the tomb was rifled by robbers 
some time during the last century. Other frescoes still intact show 
a boxer, his hands bound with leather thongs—the forerunner of 
the modern boxing gloves, 

‘These frescoes, which will probably be on view in time for 
the thousands who will come to Italy for the Olympic Games in 
1960, were discovered by a new method. The site was first pin- 
pointed after aerial photographs had shown up the outlines of the 
Etruscan tomb. A small hole was drilled in the centre of the 
roof of the tomb, and a tiny camera, equipped with a flashlight, 


was lowered. The photographs thus obtained gave the archaeo- 


logist some idea of what excavations would later reveal. Professor 
Bartoccini has named this grave the tomb of the Olympics. It 1s 


built from tufa stone, and the burial chamber is sixteen feet long — 
and twelve feet wide. A restorer has already begun the delicate __ 


work of preserving these paintings which. are works of 
Etruscan art, free from all traces of Greek influence’, 
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MAGINE a young man more than six feet tall and extremely 
thin, with a mass of brown hair and lively, almost glowing, 
deep-set eyes—a man with an insatiable zest for life and an 
intense love of nature. There, in brief outline, you have 
Bruce Cummings, the West Country naturalist, better known 
under his pen-name, W. P. N. Barbellion, as the author of an 
unusual self-revealing diary: The Journal of a Disappointed 


Man. The initials ‘W.P-N.’ stood for Wilhelm Pilate Nero, and’ 


‘Barbellion’ was a composite name 
from two Latin words: barbarus. and 
bellum. An interesting choice of fore- 
names, you may think—they may have 
been chosen as a sort of joke—but 
Barbellion, or ‘savage war’, was 
strikingly apt, as you will see if you 
read his Journal. 

Bruce Frederick Cummings was 
born in 1889, the youngest of a family 
of six—three boys and three girls—in 
the old market-town of Barnstaple in 
North Devon. He was a delicate and 
shy boy inclined rather to studies than 
to games. Instead of playing football 
or cricket he* preferred to wander 
about in the countryside where he soon 
developed an interest in wild life. Like 
many schoolboys, he collected birds’ 
eggs and insects, and when. he saw 
anything that caught his imagination, 
whether in the field of natural history 
or not, he put it down in his diary, 
which he had kept since the age of 
thirteen. -It is through this Journal 
that we are able to share many of his 
thoughts and follow the tangled web 
of his: hopes, ambitions, and dis- 
appointments. 

Cummings—or Barbellion, as I 
shall now-call him—made up his mind 
early that he would become a profes- 
sional zoologist, but he was shrewd 


* 
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‘Disappointed Man’ “f 


MICHAEL BLACKMORE on W. P.. N. Barbellion 


stiff examination in zoology and came first. The way to his chosen 
career seemed suddenly to open before him. His father had just 


_ died, and Barbellion felt himself free to accept a staff appointment” 


as an assistant in the Insect Room at the British Museum of 
Natural History, South Kensington. At last he had the job he had 
been struggling for; but a greater struggle was about to begin. 
For some time he had felt unwell; giddiness and a strange numb- 
ness in his limbs were constantly troubling him. But through sheer 
will-power he forced himself to. carry 
on, working in the museum by day 
and confiding his impressions and 
inner thoughts to his Journal by night. 
In 1912 he wrote: 


As long as I have spirit and buoy- 
ancy I don’t care what happens—for 
I know that for so long I cannot be 
accounted a‘failure. The only real 
failure is one in which the victim’is 
left spiritless, dazed, dejected, with 
blackness all around, and within, a 
knife slowly and unrelentingly cut- 
ting the strings of his heart. 


But, apart from his private diary, 
he -kept up his output of * natural 
history articles and papers and taught 
himself enough German and Italian 
to understand the foreign text-books. 
In his splendid prose he shows you 
the beauty. of insects, birds, and 
mammals, but never makes the mis- 
take of ascribing human personalities 
to them: ‘Not too much of a 
naturalist and not too much of a poet 
. . . « Objective in his observations, 
and yet keenly aware of the artistry. 
of nature, he never allows his writing 
to become dull with indigestible facts. 
or sickly with mere sentimentality. 

His illness had been diagnosed as 
an incurable disease of~ the central 
nervous system which slowly paralyses 


W. P. N. Barbellion (B, F. Cummings): 1889-1919 


enough: to know that it was best to be both a naturalist and a «and destroys every function of the body. At first he knew nothing 


poet; and the sixteen-year-old -boy wrote: 

Not too much of a naturalist and so overlook the beauty of 
things, or too much of a poet and so fail to understand them or 
even perceive those hidden beauties only revealed by close 
observation. > 3 
Barbellion’s father, who was a political journalist on a-Devon 

newspaper, encouraged his son in his ambitions and bought him 


- expensive text-books on zoology, so that he could.learn how to 


dissect specimens at home. For there was no question of: his 
getting a university training for a degree: he would have to teach 
and train himself. And before he was out of his teens he was 
already contributing, under his own name, articles on the wild 
life of North Devon to several scientific journals. 

In 1910, at the age of twenty-one, his.chance came to start a 
career_as a professional zoologist, when he was offered an appoint- 
ment at the Plymouth Marine Laboratory. He accepted eagerly. 
But almost immediately afterwards his father became seriously 
ill and Barbellion had to resign the appointment and carry on as 
a reporter in his father’s office. The blow was a bitter one, but 
he pretended outwardly that it did not matter to him. In his 
diary he wrote a brief word of regret: ~~ > 

I had nearly escaped into a seaside laboratory, and now suddenly 
“to be flung back into the dirt and sweat’of the newspaper world 
seems very hard, and it is very hard. — 


But the sacrifice was not for long. A year later he sat for a 
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about the nature .of his illness; his family had been advised to 
keep it from him in case the shock should prove too great for a 
man who pursued life, and who lived, as he did, with the spirit 
of a restless giant. During the early stages of his illness, Barbellion 
became engaged. His wife-to-be had been warned by the medical 
specialists of his condition and knew what its outcome would be; 
yet in spite of it all her devotion and loyalty never wavered. 
Keeping the secret to herself, she married Barbellion in 
September 1915. ~The Yournal reveals poignantly how he found 
out that he was a doomed man. While travelling back in a railway 
carriage from a recruiting office a couple of months after his 
marriage, he read his doctor’s report out of curiosity (it was in a 
sealed envelope). But even then he had no inkling that his wife 
knew too. Later he became less certain. 


I wonder if she knows. I believe she does, but I’m afraid to 
broach the matter in case she doesn’t, I think she must know 
something, otherwise she would show more alarm over my leg, 
and when I went to the recruiting office she showed\ no fear 
whatever, lest they should take me. Several times a day in the 
middle of a talk, or a meal, ora kiss, this problem flashes through 
my mind, I look at her, but find no solution. 


And so it went on—each concealing the truth from the other for 
fear of causing distress. Barbellion’s certainty, and then his doubt 
about her ignorance, and his own feelings at the thought that his 
life would be cut short with so much literary and scientific work 


unfinished, give his narrative a st 
_'make the author one of the outst 
A year later, in 1916, Barbellion 
his condition and with this discov 


I know her now for all she is worth Her Joyalty and devotion, ; 
her courage and strength. If only i had something to give her in 
return, something more than the dregs of a life and a constitu- 
tional pessimism, I greatly desire to make some sacrifice but I am 


is no sacrifice I can make, but even my life would scarcely be a. 


when one wants to give. 


In this moving tribute to her qualities he : says othe of his own 
immense courage in bearing the misfortune that had struck him 
down so ruthlessly. an 

In 1917 Barbellion’ s illness got steadily worse and he was 
forced to resign his appointment at the Natural History Museum. 
For the past eighteen months he had been living at Gerrard’s 
Cross in Buckinghamshire, and there he revised the Fournal for 
publication. He did not expect to live to see it in print, and the 
final entry is the only false one in it—he wrote simply ‘ Barbellion 
died on December 31st’. He explained this ‘ killing of himself ’, 


_. as he called it, by saying that no man ‘ set remain alive after I; 


writing such a book’. 


satisfaction to know that its message had been appreciated and 
understood. But he was not content to lay down his pen and just 
wait for the end. For some time he had been preparing other 
_ extracts from his diary for publication. These were too lengthy 
to be included in his first book and they appeared in a separate 
volume called Enjoying Life and other Literary Remains. It came 
out in November 1919, a month after he died. 

Barbellion’s Last Diary, written between 1918 and 1919, was 
still in manuscript at the time of his death. Although his brother 
prepared it for press, Barbellion himself left precise instructions 
about the details and manner of publication. Ill as he was, his 
‘Style remains vivid and objective, though many of the entries are 
concerned—rather naturally, perhaps—with death. Yet here and 
there you find splendid descriptive passages about the countryside 
and wild life. Barbellion’s memories of happier days came flooding 
_ back to him as he lay in bed writing—memories of bird-watching 
on the estuary of the River Taw near his old home in North 
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- esque chapel which stands on a volcanic needle above Le Puy. 
It is a remarkable place, built to the shape of the living rock, 


_ cherubs in the St. Sulpice style, and ecclesiastical junk. It struck 
two of the books I had left behind in my room were André 


Malraux’ La Métamorphose des Dieux and —— Sedimayr’ s Pas 
in. Crisis. 


concrete an example of the way in which a respect for the numen 


rection de Art Sacré, gives the details of what has been done in 


Rouault, Dom Bellot, and Maurice Denis, and a score of others. 


- great, old, branching, w 


so poor these’ days, so very much a pauper on her charity, There - 


sacrifice in the circumstances, It is nal ‘Dot to be able to give 


_known and loved so well. 
- those last months, during 


= 
of lapwings and marvelling : 


The Fournal of a Disappointed Mop was $ published i in March, 
1919. Its success was immediate and it gave the dying man great 
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“FOUND eae at Easter climbing: up into the ‘tittle Rowes agenentele tice like 
consciously. between what i 
discreet, unadorned. But what struck me was that in the f 
basement of the tower there lay a heap of broken angels, plaster 


me not because it was in itself a very interesting sight but because — 


topple over some monstrous 
of France are coming aesth 

‘Both books are concerned not with cea art but with Je sacré- 
in art, the sense of the numinous. And I was amused to see so — 


is being restored in France on its most obyious territory: that of 


church art. A third book in my luggage, Sjoéberg’s Mort et Resur- at, heard, or read. I have 


ih last forty years; it describes the successes of Le Corbusier and — 


-ousel’s song. He r 
dipper, as it is more usua ly "ca 
~_ yesterday, and he wrote in his 

me leaned over the parap 


oak-wood across ‘a strear 
parapet, and gazed Jong at 


- memory of the picture in 
never left me... 

A great body ‘of sw 

down to esd pa then 


pe ate and the water ous 


As a West sare 
those words with a it es 


where he had wandered 


Those sand dunes! . 
Reflection brings the de 
life, | creeping, running, | 
ing, struggling life, dom 
of the ‘great sea. — : 

On the final page of his. 
his homeland again, for on 

I had a new sponge th 

I had soaked it. But what 
pools, gobies, blennies, anemo: nes, LE . 

Perhaps the thought of those rock pools jeaithigad him also of ae 

that post at the Plymouth Marine Laboratory which he had had 


to turn down—his first disappointment. Although he had pert xe coe 
to achieve what many men twice his age might well cDVYs he Pe 
had wanted to do so much more: ips re 
Life and the world to me\ ere a royal banquet at which Teould 5 a 
only have a snack, SS “a ie “ 
Barbellion died on October 22 1919, and the last. entry i in his ic 
diary was: We . eae boli ee! 


The rest is silence, x: mee? ype as ‘ 
ot bee ee West. of Hewlaid Home Service Ont 4 
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The little Romanesque chapel built on a volcanic needle at Le Puy, Haute Loire, France 
D. McLeish 


make familiar things unfamiliar, as well as calling out of the 
shadows some aspect of beauty which is either new or forgotten. 
To take a simple example: as a background to Sjéberg’s book 
I looked through a remarkably intelligent essay on sacred art 
written a century ago by the Abbé Huret—an attempt to analyse 
and perpetuate the principles of Christian art, mainly in terms 
of what was being done in France during the Second Empire. 
Most of the book need not be read as a period piece—it is much 
too sensible for that. Every now and again, however, Huret be- 
comes the prisoner of his period. For one thing, he praises Giotto’s 
Campanile beside the cathedral in Florence, and then goes on to 
wonder why Giotto, possessing such skill, should have bungled 
his frescoes in Padua: a thought which is comprehensible only 
if we suppose that Giotto, as a religious painter, 
was trying, and failing, to produce work which 
would look in place in the Paris Salon of 1865. 

Throughout history the same deviations of 
understanding have been common. In an attempt 
to assert one single aesthetic approach master- 
pieces of a different intention from earlier ages 
have been covered up by whitewash, hidden 
behind plaster and panelling, or simply 
destroyed. In particular, during the secular age 
which came fully to. power at the time of the 
French Revolution a growing distaste was felt 
for the numinous in any form. The numen was 
not reasonable. It carried uncomfortable over- 
tones of mysterious ‘power. So it must not be 
allowed to invade the arts. 

Science, as a codification of the laws. of 
nature, was another matter. There the numen 
was perfectly in place. After-all, there were laws 
to restrain it. It was proper, our fathers felt, to 
experience awe at the majesty of gas-lighting, of 
steam-traction; to think high thoughts in front 
of fossils; to live in a ‘bemused condition of 
respect among microbes, molecules, and the uni- 
versal flux of things. But the arts intrude on. 
private life. They are as assertive as religion. A 
table may be in perpetual motion without 
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obtruding the fact; a picture, however, must be kept 
sternly in control if it is not to give off radiations of 
unease. That is why, in the press of conflicting ideas 
which has stimulated the whole world for the last 
two centuries, academic standards of safety have been 
adhered to with such rigour whenever possible in the 
realm of the arts. 

Sedimayr defines the crisis of modern art as der 
Verlust der Mitte, the Loss of the Centre. He would 
call that centre the spirit of Catholic humanism, and 
he suggests that the further modern art explores the 
greater is its tendency to hubris. The artist, relying 
more and more on himself alone, dwindles in pro- 
portion as he rejects the experience of history. His 
art rests not on the solid plinth of all art since the 
beginning of time but on an individual pinpoint, until 
in the end he can express nothing except what the 
Victorian literary critic, E. S. Dallas, once called ‘ the 
whisperings of privacy’. 

Malraux would agree with much of this, I think, 
even if he found Sedimayr’s evidence rather provin- 
cially central-European. For Malraux’ aim, as it is 
being carried out in this first part of an enormous 
book, is to set upon a historical basis the attitude of 
mankind to its gods—not only in Europe but in the 
East as well. From China to Egypt, from Angkor to 
Greece, from Sicily to Ravenna and Moissac, he 
travels down the centuries, ferule in hand, pointing 
out the development of what he calls ‘le monde... 
des images que la création humaine a opposées au 
temps’. From the art of the Sahara caves to Picasso 
some kind of response has been evoked from man by 
the creative spark within himself. Like it or not, 
the mumen has insisted on making itself felt, and 
although it seems to-me that La Métamorphose des 
Dieux is best regarded as a picture-book with a set of accompany- 
ing glosses always over-confident and often misleading—stopping, 
moreover, at the fifteenth century—it stands as an important 
symptom of the new approach to art now becoming more and 
more fashionable. 

The turn of taste came with the collapse of the mahogany age. 
If we treat mahogany as the symbol of all that was solid, work- 
manlike,. uninspiring and eventually unpractical during the nine- 
teenth century, we shall find a revolution slowly gathering force 
up to the second decade of this century. Once the energy of the 
Gothic Revival was spent, the numinous briefly disappeared. 
Morris and Norman Shaw in England, August Perret in France, 
the architects and painters of Wilhelmine Germany had their 


The sacristy in the Cartuja monastery at Granada 
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merits, but they did not claim more than the ability to solve 
problems with convenience and, where appropriate, grace. The 
other arts followed a similar course. Splendour of vision was not 
excluded. Elgar wrote his symphonies a little in the spirit of 
Lutyens and Baker composing New Delhi. The enterprise which 
had created country-houses like Clouds, or Lord Plymouth’s enor- 
mous Hewill Grange, did not become out of place until the 
general collapse of society which followed the 1914 war. What- 
ever their merits, none of these creations were numinous; there 
was nothing of the sacré about themt: nor about the lives their 
contemporaries led, the books they enjoyed, the utopias they 
planned. ; ; 

Next came the reign of the amusing. In this the germs of the 
numinous were already visible. Eyes were opened to fantasies 
such as the Cartuja at Granada, 
generous with the valiant sur- 
prises of mother-of-pearl and 
tortoise-shell. The eighteenth 
century became visible again— 
not “because it was reasonable 
and cool and welcoming, but 
because its reasonability found 
room for the extreme of fantasy 
as well. No rococo could be too 
twisted, no extravagance—such 
as the geometrical follies of 
Ledoux to which Sedilmayr pays 
special attention—could be too_ 
far-fetched. Throughout Europe, 
in the nineteen-twenties, the 
amusing played an important 
part in counteracting the dis- 
tresses of reality. Dada, Sur- 
realism, an instinctive search for 
emancipation in each depart- 
ment of life broke down the re- 
straints of the old world. It was 
precisely at that moment—some 
thirty years ago—that the 
numinous, by one of those para- 
doxical twists which the numen 
periodically enjoys, reasserted 
its sway. 

Was it, perhaps, in part the 
rediscovery—or, rather, the 
popularisation — of Byzantine 
art by Robert Byron and his 
friends? Was it the parallel 
attention paid to El Greco, and 
then to Goya—all this starting 
as a search for novelty, for 
something more amusing still, 
and then turning into an unex- 
pected passion? In any case, Byzantium led towards a renewed 
understanding—and a much deeper understanding—of a whole 
neglected world, from Monreale to Kiev. Less than a century 
before it had been possible to enter that world so blindly that what 
was seen in it was chiefly what was not there. It was the Cappella 
Palatina in Palermo, for instance, which gave the inspiration for 
ene of the most eccentrically horrible churches in Christendom, 
the basilica of Notre Dame de Fourviére, above Lyons. To inflate, 
to enrich, to coarsen, to parody, seemed a perfectly logical way of 
showing affection, if we are to judge by what has been grafted, at 
Fourviére, upon a precious but well-controlled original. 

By 1930 it had become clear that there was more to Byzantine 
art than the juxtaposition of dome and mosaic; that the Panto- 
crator was more than an unusually remote and formidable deity. 
Fresh eyes, in fact, were needed: and once they began to look 
at Byzantine masterpieces they began also to look at the Roman- 
esque. Of course it had been looked at before: the golden example 
of Mérimée is always there in the background, at any rate so far 
as French monuments are concerned. But it is only in the last 
generation that what has chiefly moved the onlooker in early works 
of art has been the numen which they interpret. 

Just as this mumen partly developed from, and partly co- 
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The basilica of Notre Dame de Fourviére above Lyons 


existed with, a search for the amusing in the arts, so parallel ¥ 


movements occurred in literature and music. Poetry, which had 
been above all brilliant or satiric or exhilarating, began to exhale 
a deeper resonance: T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell are only two 
examples of a tendency which can be watched more succinctly 
in St. John Perse or Rilke, to both of whom hieratic attitudes 
came naturally. The Stravinsky who had shown every skill from 
that of a Russian magician to an Italian pasticheur suddenly 
produced the ‘ Symphony of Psalms ’. 

A movement which had begun more than fifty years before 
with an attempt to give efficacious powers to Je Verbe—a move- 
ment of which Mallarmé willy-nilly became high priest—grew up 
again between the wars in a series of new contexts. If le Verbe 
did not possess enough mumen there was always the musical note, 
as Schonberg and Berg and 
Webern were ready to demon- 
strate. Or there were the visual 
possibilities of the abstract. Or 
there .was the opportunity of 
raiding alien traditions of art, 
Negro, or Mexican, or Chinese, 
and turning them to the advan- 
tage of European concepts. But 
in every case, even when the 
first impulse had been towards 


even when the early develop- 
ment of a train of thought had 
been intellectual rather than 
heartfelt, the final goal came to 
be the sacré, the numinous. For 
more than twenty years now 
that goal has been the criterion 
of effective art. The strength of 
the frisson has become the 
measure of response. 

Why? I suppose it is part of 
our religious heritage. People 
want religion but they want it 
on their own terms. They have 
been led towards an _ ever- 
greater individualism and there- 
fore away from intellectual con- 
cepts of religion which demand 
general consent. The idol has 
come into its own at last. For 
it allows people to feel without 
having to think, and as it repre- 
sents nothing but itself, plus a 
vague general idea, it commits 
its admirers to nothing in par- 
ticular. 

I remember once reading 
a letter written by St. John Perse to Archibald MacLeish. Perse 
was describing a performance in Tonga of Racine’s ‘ Esther’. 
He told how the native girls had learnt the words phonetically, 
without having much idea of their meaning, and how he had been 
impressed by the sense of the sacré which came through their 
recitation more effectively, he thought, than had they known what 
Racine really meant. This seems to me a basic attitude of modern 
sensibility. The mumen operates best where the least precision is 
asked of it. 


I am describing, of course, a tendency rather than a rule. The 


new churches, the statues and windows and tapestries described 
in specialist newspapers like PArt d’Eglise and the admirable 
American Liturgical Arts show that all over the world 
designers and craftsmen are to be found who harness their feeling 
for the numinous to a precise purpose. They are in a minority, 
however, beside those whose response to Rilke’s angels, say, is 
conditioned by the fact that they can argue indefinitely about 
what Rilke really meant by the word ‘angel’, agreeing only on 
the proposition that whatever he meant he did not mean by 


angels angels, except in the extensive sense in which Hopkins 
applied the word ‘sonnet’ to poems that, whatever they were, 


were not sonnets, i 


novelty, however far-fetched, ~ 


‘asa eae a escape. To ss ee 
soling; it shows that we still keep ow 


ontemporary life. Bar (0 admit ae =e art involves 
nd of commitment, that is an expression, not an impres- 
0. | That must seem cramping to t 


“It is the eesAbes ie Hans ipedimas that he tries to > limit the 
ae, tune with modern times than my old Abbé Huret, writing in the 
aE ae and backing Manet against the academicians of | 
the day. For in his insistence on the paramount importance of 
the centre, which he assumes without question to. be the Catholic- 


Bei: of life enhancement, or for that essential gift in the poet which 
ae ae Steph n Spender calls ‘ the courage to be himself ’, 3 

pas I return to the little chapel at Le Puy where I began. It is 
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ie Oo you expect the law to bind you ‘to your pont? Or, 
+ more particularly, to which words do you expect to be 
’ bound by the law? If you sell me your car and state 


ey y that it is in good condition, would i you expect to be 
int ‘Fable to compensate me if it is not? Most pole would, I think, 
expect to fall under that liability. ; 

I am going to talk about honest mistakes. Fraud is a much 
ares “easier problem. If you make to me a material s statement about the 
Mak. , CAL which you know to be false, that is fraud; and for fraud you 
will certainly be liable to compensate me; that is, pay me 


_ —as lawyers say, rescind the contract. But what if the misstate- 
ment is honestly made? Both of us are innocent. Who should 
-.__ bear'the loss? 

ot 8 tus problem is as old as s the law of contract itself; and the 
answer to it is theoretically. the same. as it was in the seventeenth 
century. English law 1 recognises the parties as the arbiters of their 


+ Be. own obligations. Within broad limits of public policy, there is” 


freedom of contract. What the parties intend must be enforced. 
Therefore if the seller says clearly, in the course of the transaction, 
eS guarantee this car as road-worthy ’, that is obviously a con- 
tractual promise. If it is broken, he must pay damages to the 


permissible area of definitions too closely. He is much less in, 


Ns Humanist - ‘notion: of God, and his regret at its gradual eclipse, — 
Fei) he leaves no room for such fruitful concepts as Berenson’s idea — 


damages; and I can usually have the whole transaction set aside . 


paintings; al 
sense of deep satisfaction with form 
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_numen is: strongly at work: not mere y Ace 
iS and colours in ‘ieee rh: 


beautiful. ; 
We may suppose, Bowevets that tie designers at the paintea = 
of this little chapel would have been greatly surprised, could 
they have, foreseen our reaction today. They were artisans of 
special skill, like the artisans of still greater skill who built 
Chartres and Bamberg and Strasbourg, or Angkor, for that 


matter, or the Nabataean tombs at Petra. Their concept of art = 
was far from that promoted by the nineteenth-century Romantics. ue: ae 
They certainly never conceived the artist as a being apart, any 2 
more than Giotto or Dante, Chaucer or—later—Rubens or — 
‘Mozart would have made such a claim. 8-4 a 
I wonder whether the numen may not finally make its best Ae 
effect upon humanity when the last mists of the Romantic concept '. ae 


of art have been Swept away and. the centre restored, not, as” 

Sedlmayr would have it, to a conventional set of rules, but to the 
exhilaration of the human spirit devoting itself, with all the 
technical competence at its command, to the expression of . ee) ne : 
of what? In the answer to that question lies any excitement we hig 
may feel about the future of the arts.—Third Programme 3] 
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* the preceding years, and at some time the date of manufacture 

had been entered in its registration book as 1948. Consequently 

Mr. Williams described the car to them as a ‘1948 10-horse- 

‘power Morris’, which he believed it to be; and he produced the 

- log-book for them to see. ‘The plaintiff's salesman, a friend of at eS 
~ Williams who knew the car well, calculated the price of £290 ° ie 
‘on this basis. That was the standard price for a 1948 Morris. — 
‘Months ater, the dealers checked the chassis number and dis- , 

covered, to everyone’s surprise, that the car had been made in 

193%: Someone, years before, had changed the log-book. A 1939 . 

car was worth not £290 but £175, and for the difference of £115 

the dealers now sued Mr. Williams. After all, they had his word 


. that it was a 1948 car. Why should he not pay damages to them 


for breaking his word? 
.. Before we examine the answer hich the court actually gave, 


we must investigate more closely the possible range of answers 
. which could be given. Broadly speaking, there are three. A state- 


buyer. So he must if he uses more colloquial words to the same ~ 


. _ effect, such as ‘those employed by a dealer in 1956, who said: 
- “Tt is a good little bus; I would stake my life on it. You will have 
‘no trouble with it’. Such a seller cannot be surprised if he has to 


pay damages after the car’s defective steering has driven the buyer | 


into the flank of a passing lorry. On the other hand, sellers often 


rs puff their wares by expressions of opinion, such as that a house 
is a ‘desirable residence ’—sales talk for which no reasonable 

a buyer would expect the law to give him redress. 

Ris - But it is not the custom of contracting parties to express them= 

E __ selyes in ordinary commercial transactions with such felicitous 


‘ clarity that the lawyers’ questions receive Obvious answers. And 


a last year in the Court of Appeal’. Oscar Chess Ltd. were car 
__~ dealers. In 1956 they bought a car from-Mr. Williams for £290, 
the price being an age made on the cost of a new car he 

_ was buying from them. The car had been through various hands in 
a i Ree Se 


- when they do not, much depends upon the approach adopted by - 
2. the courts. Take the case of Oscar Chess Ltd. v. Williams, decided 


*. 


ment of this sort might be, first, the very basis of the entire 
bargain, so as to bring into play the legal doctrine of operative 
mistake; secondly, it might be a promise which formed a part of 
the contract—a contractural term; or, thirdly, it might be outside 
the area of the contract altogether—a mere misrepresentation. Let 
me explain. 

First, if a fact is intended to be the very basis of the entire 
bargain, a shared mistake about it operates to nullify the contract. 

For example, if I sell you my bicycle which is now in Cambridge 3 
and, unknown to us both, angry young men have already 
destroyed it, the mistake we have made is so fundamental that 

the contract is, in law, a nullity, or ‘void’. Our transaction is 
‘still-born. There is no legal contract. The basis of the whole con- 

tract was clearly the existence of my bicycle. In the normal case: 

no bicycle, no contract. 

You may say, why not take that argument further and apply it 
to mistakes about the qualities in goods sold, such as their date Be, 
of manufacture? No 1948, no contract. The ‘judges, today, tend | 
to avoid doing this, if they can. They do not nullify apparent 
contracts only because the parties shared a mistake about an 
important quality in an otherwise identifiable specific subject- 
matter. This distinction between quality and substance may not be 
wholly acceptable to philosophers; but it is the sort of weapon 


ee ans Hopkinson [1957] 1 Q.B. 229. * [1957] 1 W.L.R. 370 
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eealich es ‘may appropriately 

degree. To anticipate a little, the issu 
example, was not pressed in Oscar ¢ 

there recognised that the mistake a 


of his car? Or did he say only, in effect: 
model and here is the registration book to prove it’? Lord — 


date, was important, or even ‘fun 
nullify the whole bargain. There was 
view that this quality was not intended to be the basis of the 
whole bargain. If, then, the mistake ‘did not destroy the contract 


_ from its roots, what of the other two possibilities? 


ft Ke 


Contractual Term or Misrepres intation? . 

If the statement is not the basis of the contract, it may be 
either a contractual term or a mere misrepresentation. Which it is 
will depend upon the intention of the parties. Were the words 
intended to form part of the contr. 
intention to take responsibility for their truth? If not, they are 
mere misrepresentation and no action for damages for breach 
of contract can lie. We must add that a uyer who relies upon an 
innocent misrepresentation made by his seller is not always wholly 


"without remedy. Such a buyer has the right to set aside the trans- 


action—that is, rescind the contract. The parties, so to speak, 
then go back to where they started. A similar right of rescission is 


also available where the words do form part of the contract so. 


as to be one of the more important « contractual terms; and in that 
case the right to rescind is, of course, additional to the right to 
damages. (These important terms are today called ‘ conditions ’, 
and the other terms of the contract are called ‘ warranties ’.) But 


in both cases—breach of condition and innocent misrepresentation ~ 


—the trouble is that the right to rescind the contract is easily 
lost. In particular, the buyer who does not act swiftly will not be 
allowed to rescind. For example, if the goods have been delivered 
and he has acted as owner of them, it is too late to rescind. For 
this and other reasons, the remedy of rescission is rarely available 
for a buyer in the Oscar Chess situation, and, as in that case, the 
buyer is usually to be found asserting simply that the misstate- 
ment was a contractual term, and that the seller, having 
guaranteed its truth, must pay damages when it turns ye to be 
untrue. 


The sole question for decision, herttate, in the Osebt Chess 


case was whether the misstatement was a contractual term or a 


mere misrepresentation. What was the intention of the parties? 


Not every statement made in the course of a transaction is meant 


to fall within the four corners of the contract. As was said by a_ 
‘ An affirmation at the time of 


judge in the seventeenth century: 
sale is a warranty, provided it appear on evidence to have been 
so intended ’*. But, you may say, the parties never thought about 
it in this way at ali. They had no real intention on the matter. 
Or if they did, they probably had very different intentions. Maybe 
one of them intended to give no guarantee, and the other intended 
to extract one. How can a test of intention mean anything at all? 
The answer lies in what is called ‘the “ objective approach’ to 


intention in the law of contract. The court is not primarily con- 


cerned to look into the minds of the ‘parties to discover what they 
thought they intended. ‘The question’, said Lord Justice 
‘Denning, ‘ whether a warranty was intended depends on the con- 
duct of the parties, on their words and behaviour, rather than on 
their thoughts’, Whatever you are thinking, if to a reasonable 


bystander you look as though you are warranting your car as a 


1948 car, the court will say that you intended to do so. What else 


_ could the court say? If you do not mean what you seem to mean 


you had better insert a clause into see © shat to make your real 
intention plain. 

Did the seller, then, objectively appear to guarantee the date 
“I believe it is a 1948 


Justice Morris thought that a guarantee had been given and would 
have awarded damages. But Lords Justices Denning and Hodson 


took the opposite view. There was no evidence, they thought, of a 


warranty. This seller, they said, was doing no more than give his 
opinion. After all, he was not the expert; the dealers were. The 
dealers could have checked the chassis number at any time; and 


they knew that Mr. Williams could only rely on the log-book, — 


as he had done. As between these two innocent parties, the loss 


ought not to fall upon the inexpert layman. The relative know- 
ledge of the parties is not decisive; but it is, as Lord Justice 


90, as glossed by ses ye Sy a ao hoe Freeman (1789) 3 
Jj ~ Tie! 


8 Holt, C. J., in Crosse v. Gardner (1689) Garth 
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from it is always strong. 
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made in the course of 
term. The question is still 
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aside. Their thoughts are replaced 
. What would he have understood 
words, or that conduct? But the — i 
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owledge, and expertise need not 
‘ia of value. The court has in its — 
, which can be applied in accord~ _ 
ance with what may be d tibed as modern judicial policy i in pie 
law of contract. This po cy is to protect the weaker of the two 
contracting parties. no ee 
Often, today, contracts are far from freely, negotiated. One. 
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words or conduct are still 
party concerned. His statt 
be ignored. They remain 
hands a test of some flexi 


tthe 


e it. If ie. words used are clearly con- ; . 
tractual and unambiguous : the court can do little. Nothing that — 
I am saying is to be understood as affecting the rule that clear ¥ 
contractual agreements must. be enforced according to their tenor, - _ 
In such cases, the court has no power to impose its own 5 a mae 
‘just and reasonable ’ between the parties, for the ae 
light of judicial policy is. not yet allowed to burn so hard that a es 
consumes an unambiguous contract made by the parties, however — : 
unequal they were in knowledge or economic power. The era of © 
laissez-faire has left us with the, no doubt admirable, principle 
of freedom of contract. But that era has gone, and when the b, 
judges come to apply old rules in new conditions, they cannot 
er the result will seem just to the — 
society which they govern. In contract, their modern policy has — 
been ara ee that of protecting the weaker party if nce can. 
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"The policy which I have described was illustrated in 1948 in 
a case which compares well with the Oscar Chess case, namely 
Webster v. Higgin®. A motor dealer there sold a car to Higgin on 
‘hire purchase terms, Higgin being an ordinary citizen ‘ who was 
not acquainted with motor-cars beyond being able to drive them ’. 
The written contract which Higgin signed (and by signing a 
_ contract you undeniably accept its terms) included a clause which 
said that the buyer was ‘ deemed to have. .. satisfied himself ’ as 
_ to the state of the car; and ‘ no warranty condition description or 
representation . . . is given or implied’ on the part of the owner. 


ii} 


_. Previously, however, the dealers had orally guaranteed that the | 


¥ car was in good condition. ; 
| The vehicle in fact turned out to be, in the words of Lord 
¥. Greene, ‘nothing but a mass of second-hand and dilapidated 


were to be found in the written contract and nowhere else; and 
Z - as we have seen there was a strong presumption in their favour. 
; But the Court of Appeal said that an oral guarantee of the sort 
) given by the dealer must have been intended to have contractual 
ir force. It was an express ‘collateral warranty’, a ‘separate 
collateral agreement’ in return for which the buyer signed the 
written contract. And the words in the exemption clause were 
‘No warranty zs given’, not ‘no warranty has been given’. Lord 
Greene said that he would not believe that by those words the 
parties intended to say: ‘If you the purchaser will sign this con- 
tract which contains an exclusion of every guarantee, I will 
guarantee the car’. He rejected that construction not because it 
was nonsensical but because there was sufficient ambiguity 
to sustain the oral guarantee as a promise intended to be con- 


tion at the core 


ironmongery ’. The dealers argued that the terms of the contract: 


« 
Shall aw 
ao a 


tractual. It was as if the seller had said: ‘I will give you this 
separate guarantee if you will go on to sign the agreement. The 


‘written agreement excludes warranties and the like; but that 


does not matter, because I have given you the separate guarantee ’. 
That oral guarantee was given in exchange for the buyer’s signa- 
ture, and the words in the signed agreement were not sufficiently 
clear to nullify its contractual’ effect. Judicial ingenuity gave 
protection to the consumer. 

This policy has frequently found expression in recent years. 
The Oscar Chess case is another illustration. In deciding which 
statements are contractual terms, the court is limited by the inten- 
tion of the parties. But within that limitation, the judge can say 
that a dealer, with his knowledge, is more readily understood to 
bind himself to statements about the car than a private citizen 
would be. And if the dealer gives what seems to be a guarantee, 
the courts will try to enforce it even in the face of a written 
exemption clause, so long as there is any room for manoeuvre left. 

So the common law can move with the times. ‘Its move- 
ment’, said Lord Radcliffe recently, ‘may not be perceptible at 
any distinct point of time, nor can we always say how it gets 
from one point to another; but I do not think that for all that we 
need abandon the conviction of Galileo that somehow, by some 
means, there is a movement that takes place ’’. Recent decisions in 
the law of contract do something to strengthen that conviction. 
What we do not yet know, is whether the common law of contract 
can be adequately adapted to modern conditions. Can the judges, 
by these perfectly proper manipulations of principle, satisfactorily 
protect, for example, the exploited consumer? If it is found in the 
second half of the twentieth century that they cannot do so, the 
legal doctrine of freedom of. contract is likely to need 
reconsideration.—Third Programme 


5 See Karsales (Harrow) v. Wallis [1956] 1 W.L.R, 936. ®[1948] 2 All E.R. 127. 7 Lister v. Romford Ice and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. [1957] 2 W.L.R. 158 at page 181 


Messengers of Force 


By D. H. WILKINSON 


HE earliest ideas about atoms were of hard, billiard- 

_ ball-like entities, which were, in a gas, widely separated 

from each other and flying about in all directions. But 

they could also form into a crystalline lattice and were 

then thought of as being packed together as closely as possible 

in actual physical contact. Since the atoms were in contact and 

since they were hard, they naturally formed a solid object, such 
that if you pushed one end the other end had to move also. 

It was easy to understand how forces could be transmitted with 
the aid of such a solid object, say a rod of iron, and so, by exten- 
sion, how a steam engine could work. But it was not so easy to 
understand how the solar system worked. Here the planets con- 
tinually circle the sun and they will do this only if some force 
is acting between them and the sun to prevent them flying off 
into space. Such a force could understandably be transmitted 
through a rod of iron and we can easily calculate this force: in 
the case of the earth, the rod of iron connecting us to the sun 

would have to be about 6,000 miles in diameter_to stand the 
strain. But there is no such rod of iron. There is instead an 
exceedingly good vacuum betwegn us and the sun and yet this 
i enormous force is transmitted through it. We call it the gravita- 
‘ - tional force and can describe its action rather precisely—it falls 
off inversely as. the square of the distance. But a name and a 
‘mathematical equation do not satisfy le who feel a natural 
‘a repugnance for a force that operates without anything actually 
‘touching anything else. a 
_-—_—_-— But before we worry too much about gravity, let us look again 
___—_ at our comfortable rod of iron with its reassuring physical contact. 
‘Ys it so different from gravity? At first sight we say yes, if only 
= because we can be hit over the head by a rod of iron, but not 
by a piece of gravity. But let us look at the microscopical struc- 
ture of the iron. It is almost a century since we thought of atoms 
balls. Today we recognise that each atom is in fact a 
lar system of its own, wi s circling the 
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nucleus at its centre in just the way that the planets circle the 
sun. The atom is just as empty as the solar system and is equally 
devoid of rods of iron. 

So, just as we put our worries about the solar system in cold 
storage by saying there exists a ‘ gravitational? force which oper- 
ates between remote masses, we must do the same thing for the 
atom by saying there is an ‘ electrical’ force which acts between 
remote electrical charges. Like the gravitational force, we under- 
stand it empirically, with great precision, and it also falls off 
inversely as the square of the distance. In other respects these 
two mysterious forces are very different and the electrical forces 
are enormously the greater. For example, the electrical force 
between two electrons is approximately five, followed by forty-two 
noughts, times greater than their gravitational force. Atoms are 
individually held together by electrical forces and are bound, the 
one to the other, into molecules, and molecules into macroscopic 
pieces of matter also by electrical forces. 

We see, therefore, that what we normally call ‘ physical con- 
tact’ is electrical in origin and therefore is equally remote and 
mysterious as that which binds the moon to the earth. Terms such 
as ‘ physical contact’ or ‘ actually touch’ have no meaning what- 
ever on the atomic level to which all our physical understanding 
must ultimately be referred. 

Other types of force exist which are neither electrical nor gravi- 
tational. Magnetic forces must be included, by the way, in electri- 
cal forces, since magnetism is an effect of electricity in motion. 
The most important of these non-electrical, non-gravitational 
forces is the nuclear force which holds together. the neutrons and 
protons out of which the nucleus of the atom is made. This 
nuclear force is much stronger than the electrical force, and, again, 
no strings or rods are involved. 

Is this the end of the matter? Must we simply admit that there 
are three great classes of action at a distance—gravitational, 

(continued on page 816) 
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Wednesday, May 7 


Representatives’ of three railway unions ~ 


have meeting with British ‘Transport 
Commission to seek an immediate wage 
increase 

T.U.C. publishes ‘statement supporting 
London bus strike 

Nato Foreign Ministers end conference in 
Copenhagen with agreement on approach 
to summit- meeting 

Princess Margaret returns from tour of 
West Indies 


Thursday, May 8 
Commons debate London bus strike 


Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engin- 
eering Unions decide to apply for‘ sub- 
stantial’ increase for 3,000,000 workers 


Labour win seats in borough elections in 
England and Wales 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother starts 
three-day visit to Northern Ireland 


Friday, May 9 


Minister of Labour meets Chairman of 
British Transport Commission and 
leaders of-the three railway unions 


Algerian rebels claim to have tried and 
executed three French soldiers they 
accused of committing atrocities 


Pravda publishes strong attack’ on Yugo- 
slavia 


Saturday, May. 10 


About ten people killed and sixteen injured 
during anti-government riots in Tripoli, 
northern Lebanon 

In Rugby League Cup Final at Wembley 
Wigan beats Workington Town 


Sunday, May 11 


The Prime Minister has. discussions on 
Cyprus with Sir Hugh Foot and on rail- 
way pay dispute with members of the 
Cabinet 


Soviet President postpones his State. visit 
to Yugoslavia 


Monday, May 12 


Disorders spread to Beirut, the Lebanese 
capital: several people killed and library. 
of U.S, Information Service burnt 


Unofficial strike of 6,000 porters at Smith- 
field meat market, London 


British Ambassadors in Athens and Ankara 
recalled to London for talks on Cyprus 


Tuesday, May 13 


Railway unions are offered a three per cent, 
increase in wages 


French settlers in Algeria demonstrate 
against formation of Government by M. 
Pflimlin 


President Gronchi of Italy and Signora~ 


Grenchi arrive on State visit to England 


THE LISTENER . MAY 15 1958 


The scene in St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 7 when the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 

attended a service of thanksgiving at which the new High Altar was consecrated by the 

Bishop of London. It was dedicated as a memorial to more than 300,000 men and women of 
the Commonwealth who died in both wars 


Be He x 


The scene of the 
Jon Vickers is see 


“SQ Left: ‘Christ H 
i, 36,000 guineas. It 


graphed on her arrival with the Moscow Arts Theatre Company 

at Stansted airport, Essex, last Sunday. The company, which is 

on its first visit to this country, starts a four-weeks’ season at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre today 


right); | Jeade of ‘the Commonwealth Trans- Antarctic Expedition, | and. Mr. David Stratton, 
thr ugh Southampton to a civic reception after their arrival in the New Zealand liner 
The members of the expedition afterwards travelled to London, where they drove in 
to the Deseatactert ct the Royal Reeqsraphigg pe ay in Eennston 


new: production of Verdi’s Seti Cities’ which opened at Covent Garden on May 9. 
(in the title B eotes Tito Gobbi as Rodrigo, righty with Boris Christoff. as King Philip 
the left i n as Elizabeth de Valois . 


ig died agheres to Se by. EI EES which was sold last ‘week at Christie’s for A 225-foot Douglas fir from British Columbia being unloaded in 
arious times to ‘Tintoretto and Veronese and fetched pony seventeen guineas’ London last week. It will be used to make a new flagstaff at 
n€ the market ‘Seventy yéars ago © a Kew Gardens 
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electrical, and nuclear—which are the 2 
forces of the physical world and which | 
‘in any sense be explained or even interrelate 
Let us first of all examine the level at whi 
we might claim that an understanding has been 
reached. If we can think of some entity which 


_ with each other in the sense that it moves 
between them and makes each aware of the 


presumably depend on the distance apart of the 
objects because the ease of their communication 
via this entity must clearly depend on the separa- 
tion. But if the energy depends on the distance 


is simply equal to the product of a force and 
the distance of motion against that force. So we 


as it were, some messenger-particle to be ex- 


force is effectively transmitted by the messenger- 

particle, which flies between them telling each 

of the other’s presence. 
But where are these messengers? This is a 


messenger who cannot be intercepted and you 
very properly demand that he be produced for 
your examination. 

But first of all some difficult concepts that 
constitute the rules of the game of ‘ hunt-the- 
messenger’. You will probably already have 
‘smelled a rat in this messenger business. If the 
messenger-particle is to transmit energy, which 
it must do to produce the force, as we have 
already seen, then it must get this energy from 
somewhere. But since there is no possible source 


senger-particles simply cannot be countenanced. 
However, we are rescued by a famous relation- 
ship of quantum physics—the Heisenberg Un- 
certainty Principle. This principle can be derived 
rather directly from consideration of the way in 


carried out. It tells us in the present context 
that if we examine any physical system for a 


N August 1809 a remarkable Cornish- 
woman died at the age of thirty-nine. She 
was Thomasin Dennis, classical scholar, 


daughter of a prosperous miller and farmer of 
Trembath, near Penzance. Little was known 


200 of her letters, tied up in bundles with pink 
tape and carefully preserved in a black tin 
» travelling box. 

When the letters begin Thomasin was about 
thirty, and by that time she had taught herself 
Latin and Greek so as to read the most difficult 
authors, was efficient at mathematics, knew 
- something of chemistry, and was acquainted 
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puts the objects into contact or communication ; 


other’s presence, then we can well imagine that 
‘the total energy content of the system is modi-— 
fied by this inter-change of the hypothetical 
entity. The amount of this energy change will — 


apart of the objects, then a force must be acting 
between the objects because a change of energy 


have overcome action at distance if we can find, 


changed between the interacting objects. The 


valid question. You are not likely to believe in a 


for this energy, it would seem as though mes- 


which physical measurements must actually be 


limited time, then we cannot determine its 


novelist, and educational pioneer, and the — 


about her until recently I came across nearly - 


fimited as in feck it is, yer so fiese pon well be 
enough energy present, for all we know, to create 


the messenger-particle we would like to have. 


The essence of this manoeuvre is the limited 


time. We are, as it were, borrowing energy which. 


we have no right to, and so we must put it back 


again quickly before we are caught out. The 
“more we borrow, the quicker it must be put 
back, but if we are quick enough it is all right. 


The borrowing of the energy is the emission by 


one of the objects of a messenger-particle carry- 
_ ing that energy and the putting of it back is the 
_ safe re-absorption of the messenger-particle by 


the other object. It is clear that if the objects are 
far apart then it will take a long time for the 
messenger-particle to travel between them and 


so it will not venture to borrow much energy. 


The associated interaction is correspondingly © 
weak and already we begin to understand why 
such forces fall off as the distance between the 
objects increases. These messenger-particles, as 


- they fly between the interacting objects, cannot 
simply be intercepted because if they were held 


up they would not be able to give back to the 
system the energy they have borrowed and the 


conservation of energy would be permanently 


violated instead of only temporarily as is allowed 
by the Uncertainty Principle. So they cannot be 
detected directly, or for that matter absorbed, by 
anything placed between the interacting objects 
because that would hold them up just the same. 
And if I am asked point-blank: ‘ Well, are they 
there at all? ’ I must answer carefully, ‘ No, not 
really there, but virtually there’. They cannot 
be really there or we should be able to pick 
them up. The point is that if we allow them this 
virtual existence and imagine them flying about 


-undetectably, being emitted and absorbed as I 


have described, then we can do a lot of mathe- — 
matics and show that the inverse square laws of 
force for electricity and sravitation follow auto- 
matically. 

_ So far this seems a poor story and the sceptics 
are rightly unconvinced. If a messenger cannot 
be really produced they are not going to believe 
in it. I, for my part, refuse to produce a mes- 
senger because, I say, it would permanently vio- 


with the writings of many dead and living 


English and European authors. That, for an 
eighteenth-century Bata emit was an extra- 
ordinary achievement. — 


Her passion for learning must have been for 


fits own sake, as a means of enriching her own 
personal life, because at that period there was no 


practical use to which a woman might put such 


unfeminine knowledge. There were no jobs for 
women at schools or the universities, and in © 
any case her place was on the farm. Reading 


gave her pleasure and with that she was quite 


content, at least until the autumn of 1797 when 


something occurred to change the whole course a 
Sf bee ite; There came isa. eee 
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become real. This is exactly what happens i in an y 
x-ray tube and the x-rays—short “wave-length — 
light—are, as it were, shaken out of their virtual — 
into real states when the electrons crash into the He 
anode of the tube. Furthermore, the real x-rays - ¥ 
just the properties we calculated for them 
on the basis of what photons must be ‘like ins 
‘their virtual states in order to give rise to the 
inverse square law of force between electrical — 
charges. 


~ Similarly, from the cheated law of. ReneS 
force—which i is very different—we can calculate 
the properties in the real state of the messengers _ 
of the nuclear force. These messengers can be : 
similarly promoted from their virtual state to the 
real ; state by striking violently together neutrons 
and 


protons between which the nuclear force 
acts. When this is done, the messengers emerge 
into. the laboratory with just the predicted 
properties—they are the mesons: 

‘This procedure of relating static forces and 
real. particles is. very convincing. It is called 
quantum field theory and the particles are asso- 
d with the quantisation of the various fields. — 
It is. the modern replacement for: action at a 
distance. % 

_ The story is, of course, eee We have 
o far not discovered in the real state the — 
messenger-particle of the gravitational field. We — 
eae some of its properties from the nature of — 
gravitation, and unfortunately one of the predic- 
tions we make about it is that it will be almost 
impossible to detect.—Network Three — 


- 
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vf ome hesitation she 
‘friend Davies Gilbert telling 
1e PLROr uty. to develo 


eX. Sppresitnn to the advice of Epictetus. It ap- 
‘pears to me also very unlikely to answer the 
end proposed. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
a sensual pleasure will pave the way for an 
intellectual one? In the progress through Life 
we are called to many painful exertions which 
have no visible recompense but the satisfac- 
tion we derive from acting right. 


To act rightly, then, was the core of the 
educational problem. And what was it that 
_ seemed to make children so perverse and diffi- 
_ cult? She thought it was the‘ passions ’, or, as we 
-. should say, the ‘ instincts ’, Here she anticipated 
some of the work of psychologists like Freud 
and Jung: She believed that the passions were 
inborn and that it was some association which 
aroused them. She thought, for instance, that 
darkness, ‘being an object of terror’, caused the 
first impression of fear in the mind of the child. 
To Thomasin the problem simply was whether 
the passions were to be modified so that they 
could be turned to some use, or whether they 
were to be gratified. On this turned the whole 
question of right moral conduct. 


_ My little pupils are very amiable but not” 

likely to do me much credit. They are so 

_ exceedingly averse to learn that a lesson a day — 

is a great point gained, and I might as well — 

attempt to teach them Greek as French. Mr. ~ 

Coleridge came to Stoke last week and was 

entertaining beyond anything I could have 

- imagined, but I was surprised to hear him say 

. - that Burns and Cowper were the only modern 
: writers that deserve the name of poet. 


' - Yisitors were certainly frequent, but unfor- 

tunately they were not always like Coleridge. 

_ More often they were social drones. Thomasin’s 

position in the household was never clearly de- 

_ fined and so she suffered all kinds of embarrass- 
ments and humiliations: 


: Mrs. Wedgwood did not at first conceive 

--— amny_~=sreason why a Governess should be 

treated with much more respect or distinction 

than a waiting maid. The house has been 

filled with company, and, left almost wholly 

to myself, I sometimes sank under the pressure 

of melancholy, leading as it were a solitary 

life in the middle of society and forming a 

sort of middle rank between them and the 

domestics. Some ladies in the neighbourhood 

are lavish in their civility to the Family but 

of me they never deign to take the smallest 

_motice. But I can bear the contempt with a 
kind of reciprocal feeling. 


And no doubt she did. She was a woman of. 
temper and feeling with ‘eyes of fire’, Davies 
Gilbert says. She devoted herself to her attempts . 
to educate the Wedgwood children. Boys and 
girls at that time generally had an unhappy 
childhood, the whip being the only answer of 
parents if their children ‘ misbehaved’, as they 
said. Thomasin knew that the problem was not ~* 
as simple as that, because the word ‘ misbehaved ’ 
implied that the parent was right every time. 

The crux of the problem as she saw it was to 
strike a balance between what the child wanted 
to do and what society thought he should do. 
This meant nothing less than a study of the 
psychological make-up of the child, and con- 
sidering how it was that his temperament and 
his instincts affected his behaviour. This was 
something new in education. What Thomasin— 
did was to test some of the theories of Hartley 
and Hume in the nursery and the classroom. 
How difficult this was is clear from the follow- 
ing letter: 

The opportunities afforded of observing the 
effects of Mr. and Mrs, Wedgwood’s plan of 
education upon their children’s habits and 
tempers have suggested ‘some reflections which 
give me a great deal of concern. It is part of © 
their system to impose scarcely any restraint few. : . 
on the children and to grant them every pos- Frustration in the nursery, jealousy in the 

_ sible indulgence. This might safely be prac- drawing-room, and the social pace at which the 
< ely 3 decen bet ie sister ae 4 aan ~Wedgwoods lived finally broke her, and her 
: y to <r ennui of a fine lady. health began to give way under the strain. She 
f She becomes sony more petulant and pein might have stood it for a little longer if it had 

1 ony cad Mog pea oe bea not been for the Wedgwoods’ decision to move 

to Blandford. This she thought was really the 


a complied prc can’t Rll - _ last straw, for it was impossible to work there. 
ue ie = _ Workmen were fitting a new roof and her bed- 

Jedgwood’s ideas of free discipline were nOt yo9m window was boarded up to keep out the 
easy. How then dust: 


become a ula 
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Wedgwood never really understood what she 
was driving at, and we can imagine the battles 
which went on in the nursery, now matched 
with those in the drawing-room. Whichever way 
she turned she seemed frustrated and thwarted, 
and it was not long before she was on the edge 
of a breakdown: 


Mrs. Wedgwood often in my presence 
pities the confinement of her servants or 
wishes them to procure some pleasure, but for 
me she never shows the smallest sympathy. I 
have always been pleased with the behaviour 
of the Gentlemen. To the Ladies alone I have 
been indebted for every mortification, every 
painful, every melancholy sensation. I am very 
sensible that I have no pretension from rank 
or fortune but the sympathy of friendship I 
have not met with. 


So the women hated her and the men admired 
her. The reason is not difficult to find. She 
“belonged to the world of men. And men were 
attracted to her because she could discuss with 
them, intelligently and incisively, not only edu- 
cation but almost any matter of general philo- 
sophical interest concerning the relationship of 
the individual to society. And she really knew 
what she was talking about. Here was a woman 
with an academic background as sound as that 
of any of the men she met, and especially those 
who had been to the university, No wonder the 
women felt jealous as she talked about Cicero, 
Terence, Ovid, Aristotle, Longinus, Dante, 
Plato, Pope, Swift, Dryden, to mention but a 


Re re then hed tog the imorning, 
‘ "sleep engrosses many of the hours T promised 
; to devote to better employment. 


Battles in Nursery and Drawing-room > 


ee to Penzance, somewhat disillusioned 
and disappointed and with something of a 
grudge against the new middle classes who de- 
rived their wealth from industry rather than the 
land: 


There are but two sets of people, those who 
having nothing squander life trying to enjoy 
it, and the people of business who think every 
moment lost that is not employed in some 
affair of interest. The latter ‘are certainly the 
most numerous and I think them the greater 
fools of the two. Is it not the rapacious spirit 
of commerce that has fostered this illiberal 
turn of mind? Socrates said the Epicureans 
lived to eat. Had he existed in our days he 
would have seen that other species of Epi- 
cureans who live to work and get money. 


Back at her home at Trembath Thomasin tried 
to smother her unpleasant memories by writing, 
and she turned her hand to the novel. She 
wanted to prove that she could write rather 
better than the fair young ladies of London 
society whose ‘shilling shockers’ littered the 
shelves of circulating libraries up and down the 
country, though her first novel, Sophia St. 
Clare, followed much the same pattern as the 
best seller of those days, Monks drink wine out 
of skulls, young ladies are forced into convents 
against their will, mysterious French counts live 
in dilapidated castles, women of reputation re- 
cline against a background of voluptuous and 
sinful splendour, and screams are forever heard 
in empty halls and windswept passages. Such 
was the Gothic novel of terror which the reading 
public liked, and Thomasin gave them what they 
liked. Elated with success she now began to work 
on a second novel. But time was against her 
and the second novel was never finished. Her 
family was riddled with consumption, First, her 
mother died just before Christmas 1807, leaving 
Thomasin to run the house and nurse a sister 
already in the last stages of consumption. Three 
months later her sister died. Her sense of loss 
and her weariness were extreme: 


For the last three years I have scarcely left 
my mother for more than a day. To go out, 
to return to her, to find her interested in my 
pleasures and pains, to endeavour to soften the 
melancholy of her confinement—these consti- 
tuted the interest of my life, which now seems 
without hope or object, since in my sister I 
have lost my other friend and companion. 
They have left me not only to lament their loss 
but to struggle with many miseries. 


Ill Health and Fear of Death 

The worst of all her miseries was her own 
ill health. Thomasin, too, was consumptive, in- 
fected by the sister she had nursed, and she had 
only a few more months left to live. During 
that agonising time, when her feet dragged and 
she struggled for breath, she continued to work 
on her novel. After her death partss of it were 
found scattered about the house. Incomplete 
though it was, the writing shows her terror and 
loneliness as she realised that her end was near: 


I may picture to myself crystal palaces, 
green shades, youth unfading, life immortal. 
I may add to these the perfection of Virtue 
and the expansion of Intellect in the presence 
of that Being from whose Essence pleasures 
flow as a river. But to our weak perceptions 
Faith shines but dimly. It is not a sun that 
illuminates. It is a lamp in the Valley of 
Death, which shows-the path, but leaves it 
overshadowed with gloom. 


0, alee: ‘two years with the Wedgwoods, she — 


e fork: a you will ‘find a bier to “her 
"memory. In Latin it says that she was outstand- 
 ing-for her intellect, her charm, and her coun 
‘but most outstanding for her learning. 

x “The Wedgwoods, and the middle-class cal 


If you look i in the Vienna telephone direst 


under the letter ‘ V’ you will see that more than — 
half the names are Czech, and all over the © 


‘surrounding countryside there are people of © 
inn _ Slovak or Hungarian or Slovenian descent. That 
is why the flanks of Austria are so sensitive to 
the least movement in the East, and why, when 


es - hands on. tlie seine nets, ands ied in a 


ee ‘The 


--been playing to packed houses ever since: 
“this is still, perhaps, the one city in the world 


or admission at the doors ss ‘the first 
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around the ‘tin mines. She was quite ‘capable of 


- doing this, because, as her letters show, she had — women’s colleges. ME ae a yi ox ee a 
_ a power of pape which could’ be geared to ety, —West of England Home Service naa’ 
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Mood in Austria Today - 


(continued from page 2h 


Augie are ae ‘addiceed is. ‘the heuriger. a 

Heuriger 1 means literally ‘ the new wine’, but it. 

isa ‘great deal more than that, just as a Japanese — : 4 

tea-drinking ceremony is a great deal more than 

the pale liquid in the cup. There are the taverns — { 
that sell the heuriger and indicate the fact by a) 
hanging a bunch of green: fir branches over the farts 


pice the city lacked even the” most ordinary 
building materials, like bricks and mortar and 
window-panes. Of coursé, it has had its practical 
rewards. The Opera reopened only six months 
‘after the signing of the State treaty and it has 
for 


B _ something like the Hungarian uprising happens, where you can hear taxi drivers ‘and hotel front door, and there is certainly a ‘ heuriger” * 
ts _ the Austrians cannot help feeling deeply shaken _ porters passionately debating the merits of last mentality’, a typically Austrian way of ‘casting mets 
; Ei and personally involved. ~ night’s performance, cares aside and singing sentimental or ribald : 
a _ This becomes: even plainer if you go down _‘In honesty, one has to say that tie pleasant songs” to the accompaniment of an Se — 
_. to the eastern province of the Burgenland, as I picture of devotion to the arts has a less agree- and a violin. Going to a heurige is, in fact, a 


i did, a few weekends ago. The’ nearer you get © 
fy; . to ‘the frontier the more the countryside changes, ~ 


at re so that finally the villages are Hungarian rather 
_ than Austrian i in style, with tall barns clustering 
a. together along either side of the dirt road. And 


_ the people working in the fields or riding in ~ 
__ those trough-like farmcarts have a Magyar look. 
i The road I took petered out into a rutted track - 
* —_ and then all at once there was the Hungarian 


tower. with a frontier guard scanning the 
Sa . © countryside through binoculars. It was an odd 
-. sensation to stand there and see smoke rising 
from the chimneys. of a Hungarian village less - 


~ practical purposes it was as far away as Moscow 
is from Washington. 


eae had devoted themselves mainly to set- 
ting their own house in order. And when one 
ooks back on the chaos that followed the war, 
the record - really is rather impressive. For 


es hydro-electric development; industry is gradually 


_ improve the roads. In fact, the Government. 
launched a new six per cent. loan only a few 
weeks ago for all these projects. Then, again, 
they are making a big effort to resolve the 
- _ housing shortage. Jn Austria, and particularly 
in Vienna, this has been exceptionally severe, 
although i in part for the paradoxical reason that 
at one time in the late nineteen-twenties. and 
: early thirties Vienna could boast perhaps the 
; AS _ best municipal housing in the world. The result 


= Oe 


was, however, that no one put any private 
19) 


a 4 _ capital into building and the existing flats and 
: houses have been rotting away ever since, 


~ 


_ Austrians decided they ‘must revive as a nation, 
‘they chose to show it with a gesture that was 
Pury as. symbolic as it was practical : they decided to 
rebuild the Vienna State Opera. Vienna has 
ne always considered itself the world capital of | 
music. But, even so, it was a remarkable act of 
2 yea faith to start on such a work of reconstruction 


--frontier, a long thin pole painted red, white, 
__. and green, and behind it a squat, wooden watch- — 


an a mile away, and to know that for all. 


- But this is a digression. I was saying that the { 
‘Lesson’ that would have been outstanding on 
_any European stage, there were not more than 
fifty people in the audience; and the critics in 
instance, they have | ‘a massive programme of | 


expanding, and there is a: big campaign to- 


nocturnal dissipations. All the same they are 
“pleasures, and food, as I mentioned, is one. This 
_ fork-breakfast taken at mid-morning; and then 


‘It _ is, however, characteristic that when the > 
- noon are broken by a copious repast known as 


national Pastime and on warm spring evenings a 
the outer suburbs of Vienna, ‘half town, half 

country, are thronged with people strolling ~ | 
about in small groups - and manne the night a 


able side. Idolatry. taken to this extreme can 
suffer no criticism, and when a month or so 
ago a special correspondent of a London news- 
‘Paper made some adverse comments on recent 
‘opera. productions, the Austrian. press throbbed ring with choruses, 
with indignation for days afterwards. This may . Perhaps they feel they have BS ots a right to ran 
‘have been partly due to. outraged national pride, relax and enjoy themselves, for. there wasatime 
but it also seems to indicate a certain inborn © when Vienna stood as-a symbol for the worst — 
‘conservatism, a reverence for tradition for its misery in Europe, when the city had the highest 
own sake. The innovator certainly has a difficult - death-rate in the world from tuberculosis, so. 
path to tread. Recently, for example, a new that T.B. was often called simply, ‘ the Vienna 
venture was started at the Theater am Fleisch- disease’. And in describing today’s cheerful 
markt. It is a charming little theatre in the oldest } mood I do not want to suggest that the Austrians 
_ part of Vienna where a company of young have solved: all their problems; far from it... = 
actors and actresses have been putting on. a They are very conscious that so long. as the eh 
series of plays-by Ionesco, Samuel Beckett, and tensions go on between East and West, they : 
other avant garde playwrights. But the night cannot call themselves ‘really safe. In their own 
I went to see performances of Michel internal affairs they still have big problems to- 
Ghelderode’s ‘Escurial? and Ionesco’s ‘The deal with, such as the persisting problem of | 
juvenile delinquency. Often these outbreaks — of 
youthful crime are more of a public nuisance 
~ than anything else: , young Austrians out for — 
mischief ‘have’ a. passion for. stealing — other 
people’s cars and staging mad races with them ~ 
on the autobahn. But there are more sombre 
crimes of robbery with violence, and hardly a 
week goes by without a huge black headline in 
the newspapers recalling that one more peaceful fa 
shop-keeper has been stabbed or bludgeoned to e 
death. | 
There are some Austrians who will say that ef : 
this is all due to the lack of a strong central — 
authority, and who almost imply. regret for the 4 
rigid discipline of totalitarian rule. But I think — 
adept at a wide range of uncomplicated they are few. Most of them have realised that 
‘this sort of regime does not really solve prob- ~~ _ 
lems; it postpones them until something worse iy 
~ happens. What they have realised is that these. > 
are problems any free society has to face and 
it is up to them to find an answer. One might _ : 2 
say that if the Austrians in ‘their ‘off-duty — "2 
ae seem to have found the. secret of = 


ad 


if 


the Viennese press have been, almost without — 
exception, hostile. 
On the whole, the Austrians like to. stick ‘to 
traditional pleasure, such as eating and drinking 
and strolling in the Prater on fine Sunday after- 
noons. Incidentally, the popular legend of 
“Vienna as a city of inexhaustibly gay night life 
“has. to be severely qualified. The stark fact is 
that most Austrians begin work far too early—at 
-half-past seven or eight in the morning—and 
they go to bed far too early, for such lavish 


begins with friihstiick, or early breakfast; and 
then continues with gabelfrithstiick, literally, 


comes lunch. The long stretches of the after- 


jause, a word found only in Austria; and then 
come, in normal order, dinner, and probably 
a late supper. Perhaps it is maligning the 
Austrians to insist too much on this catalogue, 
but food certainly commands a healthy respect. _ 

Another simple pleasure ‘tb which ~ the = 
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Salvaging the Free Trade Area 


_ + Sir,—An unquestioned premiss,of Mr, Alan 


Day’s talk on the Free Trade Area (THE 
LISTENER, May 1), and one which ought not 


to go unchallenged, is that on balance it is 


to Britain’s advantage to become a member of 
the area. In general, the only certain economic 
effects of forming a customs union is an in- 
crease of trade between the members of the 
union and, less certain, a reduction of trade 


between the union and the rest of the world. 


Something more definite may be said in par- 
ticular instances, but I have yet to meet with 
any reasoned argument tending to establish the 
case, on economic grounds, for Britain’s joining 
a Free Trade Area. 

Of greater moment, however, than the un- 


certain economic repercussions of our joining a 
Continental customs union are the more pre- — 
- dictable political consequences. Mr. 
gests, rightly in my opinion, that if present — 
~ Vinci, or Callitrates would have managed? We 
“might not have such giants in the profession 


negotiations succeed our economic policy will 
in time be completely integrated with that of 
other members; which: is to say, in other words, 
that political decisions on matters of material 
importance to us will no longer be within our 
control, The logical development of an economic 
union is political union. We must be prepared, 
then, for gradual reductions in our power over 
what are, at present, purely domestic affairs, 
and for a future in which Britain as a sovereign 
nation no longer exists. 


‘It is distressing in the extreme to find, in a 


discussion of this issue, so much emphasis placed 
on the purely material gains—in my opinion 
largely illusory—when the political outcome of 
so momentous a decision should be foremost in 
our minds.—Yours, etc., 


Tolworth Epwarp J. MIsHAN 


London’s Changing Skyline 

Sir,—One sentence, the last of Mr. H. W. 
Richmond’s letter which implied such condem- 
nation, ‘So could the architects themselves if 
they would think more in terms of the street 
as a whole and less about being original at all 
costs ’, cannot pass without comment. 

Does Mr. Richmond know what is involved 
in this process of building? I think not if he 
imagines the architect can get away with such 
nonsense, even supposing he wanted to. 

Having received his client’s briefing, and this 
is generally quite explicit, the architect has to 


submit his design to the appropriate authority for 
planning and by-law approvals, In the case of a 


local authority, planning approval is granted by 


a committee consisting of democratically elected. 
citizens, who unfortunately rarely have training 


in any of the arts, let alone architecture. How-_ 


Day sug- 


> Other and equally formidable hurdles ‘have to 
be leapt, such as ‘ The Means of Escape Require- 


ments’, ‘The Factory Acts’, and so on. 
Eventually, someone will have to pay for this 
building, and in the case of a building society, 
or finance company, a very conservative assess- 
ment is next made to ensure that nothing out- 
rageous, or too daring, is being attempted. 
Meanwhile, the client, on the advice of his 
friends, will have had second thoughts about 
most of\the details, and after all everyone knows 
something about building. The fact that the 
architect has spent six long years of intensive aes- 
thetic and practical study has little significance. 
At the end of this slow, grinding process, 


“something is eventually built. How it happens is 


always a source of wonder. But this is the pro- 
cess by which we perpetuate our. miserable, 
outdated, inefficient, glorious Mother Art. But 
please, don’t blame the architect! 


I wonder how Michelangelo, Leonardo da 


today, but really—there isn’t much chance to 


find out. As for originality at all costs, most 


modern architects only want to build honestly 
and within the limits of contemporary standards 
and techniques and without too much interfer- 
ence from the ‘I know what I like’ school. 
Yours, etc., 

London, W.11 DENNIS BERRY 
The Unknown Debussy 

Sir,—Mr. Rollo Myers’ talk, ‘The Unknown 
Debussy’, published ‘in THe LISTENER of 


May 8, deals with an obscure but highly fasci- 


nating subject, though unfortunately without 
the accuracy of fact provided by the published 
sources. Declaring that his source of informa- 
tion on the unfinished Poe operas of Debussy 
is my recent edition of the Debussy-Caplet 
letters, Mr. Myers says of La Chute de la 
Maison Usher that Debussy merely ‘ intended’ 
to make his own libretto and that he ‘ actually 
sketched out a scenario’. I am not sure of the 
distinction between a libretto and a scenario in 
this case, but in fact the libretto for Usher was 
completed by Debussy and is in existence, as 
I made perfectly clear. 

In regard to the music for this opera Mr. 
Myers states that Debussy told Gatti-Casazza, 
the manager of the Metropolitan Opera, that 
“not one note had yet been written and prob- 
ably never would be’. I know of no source for 


this statement. What Debussy did say to Gatti- 


Casazza, apropos the contract which he signed 
in 1908 for the Metropolitan’s production of 
three new operas by him, was: ‘As to the 
music, I have written only some vague ideas’. 


ever, this committee is generally advised by an. The significant point is that this contract was 


engineer. If through some miracle the design is — 
ws must be complied with which limits the © 


~ actually approved, then a formidable set of by-_ 


_ signed in the very month that Usher was begun. 
Moreover, students of Debussy are aware 
that throughout the later published corre- 


at architect to familiar standards, made acceptable é spondence of Debussy there are many allusions 


the speculative builder’s work of the last — 
authority, is staffed by highly qualified 


ers, opel areaghaag il every design ments’ of this opera for the reason, as Mr. 


to the music written for Usher. It is therefore 


fift y years. In London the L.C.C., as the plan- completely erroneous to state that Debussy was 


prevented from writing ‘more than a few frag- 


hibited’ in regard to either the subject or the 
treatment of this work, Debussy experienced 
some kind ‘of fierce identification with Poe’s 
Roderick Usher. At the end of his life, when he 
was still working on the music for Usher, 
Debussy refers repeatedly to Poe’s terrifying 
character in terms (‘ our common supersensitive- 
ness’, ‘my only friend’) suggesting an all- 
embracing union of minds. 

In regard to the subtler psychological nature 
of the Debussy-Poe rapprochement Mr. Myers 
goes even further astray. He believes that 
Debussy’s expressive phrase, le délicieux mal 
de choisir entre toutes, Signifies that ‘ although 
possessed with a desire to come to terms with 
Poe, he could never bring himself to make the 
choice ’—the choice, presumably, of what he 
was or was not to write. On the contrary, the 
published sources show that he did make a 
choice, harassed, as this quotation signifies, by 
an acute awareness of the workings of the un- 
conscious musical mind. On another plane ‘of 
this same problem, Mr. Myers’ incorrect asser- 
tion that ‘we know that Baudelaire was his 
(Debussy’s) favourite poet’ indicates a con- 
fusion in his mind with Verlaine to whose 
mentality Debussy was drawn in a completely 
different way, as I attempted to demonstrate in 
my preface to the Debussy-Caplet letters. 

Yours, etc., 


London, Ww.9 EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


‘Broadcasting (Sound and Television)’ 

Sir,—May I comment on two points of fact 
in the review of my book on Broadcasting 
(Sound and Television) (THE LISTENER, May 1). 

Your reviewer says that I have to ‘ endure the 
dilemma of the Liberal who has somehow to 
integrate a belief in freedom with a taste for the 
authoritarian dominion of Platonic philosopher- 
kings’, But I deliberately and explicity rejected 
Plato’s theory of the training of an élife to form 
the philosopher-rulers (even comparing it to 
Communism), and just as explicitly said that, 
on the other hand, some of his ideas about how 
the mind could be accustomed to the second- 
rate or the better could be usefully considered 
by anyone responsible for broadcasting, All this 
is quite clear (page 208). I do not think it is 
necessary to swallow Plato hook, line, and sinker. 

Secondly, your reviewer snatches the sentence 
‘Vision limits the mind, and slows down com- 
prehension’ from its context, and suggests that 
this would exclude not only drama on television 
but also the living theatre, An absurdity indeed! 
But this sentence was part of a complete passage 
(page 199) dealing specifically with those pro- 
grammes which I thought would continue to 
find their truest medium in sound, and it was 
in. this context that I suggested vision would 
impose limitations and that these were not visual 
subjects. ‘ Imaginative writing ’ for sound is the 
free ‘ feature ’ which cannot be acted for cameras, 
and it was clear what I meant, for I talked about 
the ‘ mind’s eye’ (that is, mot the physical eye). 
Indeed, I say in another chapter (page 103): 
‘The B.B.C. has used television as a positive 
and creative medium, In drama it has a splendid 
record ’.—Yours, etc., 


Manchester Mary CROZIER 
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HE Establishment. seems to have icatiea 
‘that the best way to deal with what — 
used to be called ‘modern art’ is to 
‘patronise it, in both senses of the word, 


speech at the Academy dinner, is to allow that 
' the moderns have won the right to be taken 
seriously but to insist that, for their own. good, © 
they need to be protected against themselves, 
ee: that is, against the charlatan element in their — 
Pit ranks: ‘we must still be on our guard, not 
" against new ideas. but against 
the exploitation of them by 
charlatans. I assure you there 
.? : are a great many about, and it 
; is our business, while fostering 
genuine experiment, to eschew, 
when we judge it to be so, | 
'+ that which is false’. 
. Such confidence in one’s 
_ ability to distinguish between 
__—. genuine and false is impres- 
__.__ sive. How far it is justified in 
| the ‘case of the P.R.A. can 
__- _ be gauged from the fact that 
; in 1955 he resigned from the 
__ Art Panel of the Arts Council _ 
because the Council were 
staging a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of Giacometti. I for my 
part am inno position to 
sneer at anyone’s obtuseness 
in. the face of something new: 
when I first saw the work of 
Pollock, Gruber, _ Richier, 
yes Dubuffet, Alan Davie, 
whom I now take for granted - 
ha he -as being in the first or second © : 
_ rank of artists born in this century, I felt it to 
be pretentious and exhibitionistic (exhibitionism — 
_ is a vice constantly and fervently anathematised — 
by the P.R.A.) and in some cases positively - 
a ‘bogus—and I, moreover, 


_ was all in favour of it. Dubuffet above all seemed 
to me to be something of a charlatan, and 1: 
well remember leaving his exhibition at the 
- Galerie René Drouin in 1947 seething with 
resentment against this elaborate pull at the 
_ public’s leg. His exhibition at the I.C.A; in 
1955 compelled me to acknowledge that, what- 
ever its shortcomings, his work had a remark-. 
able lyricism, the more remarkable for being so - 
Paradoxical, considering the superficial crudity — 
a of the vision. Finally, last year, a group of his 
pepstncnas.- shown at the Arts Council Gallery 


 Haportant’ Mauronedh painter to have chine 
since the war, a realisation confirmed. by 
' Dubuffet’s current exhibition at Tooth’s 
we (though the paintings of human figures here — 
"are not on the whdle as impressive as those 
_ shown by the Arts Council), 

_ The nature of the difficulties which many of 
us have experienced or continue to experience 
with regard to Dubuffet, and also to Pollock 
and Wols, “is perhaps indicated by twa. tae : 
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‘ Table rustique aux objets pars’, 


‘ 


was’ not someone — 
_ merely jalerant of experiment but thought I- 


By DAVID SYLVE STER 


we ~ a : 


on the one hand, “that these. artists are, in one 
way or another, heirs ze) Paul Klee; on the 
other, that Klee has for some time been one of 


~ the most widely appreciated of modern painters. — 
* The new strategy, as revealed in the President’s - Klee is a miniaturist, and even when working — 


‘on a large scale, as in his late. works, he re-. 


-tainS much of the charm of the miniaturist, 


‘Painters like Dubuffet, Pollock and Wols have 


been concerned precisely to develop certain 


formal qualities of Klee’s art (the work of Mark 


Tobey often provides,a link in this develop- 


‘by Jean Dubuffet: from the exhibition 
and Sons _ : : 2 


saat) while deliberately eschewing the charm 
‘—none more so than Dubuffet, who has. 
developed according to his lights virtually all 
the elements of .Klee’s complicated art, whereas 
others have picked on some aspect of Klee and 
taken it to extreme conclusions. T hese painters 
have aimed at effects as subtle as Klee’s, only 
disguised by a, handling that seems broad and 
casual often to the point: of utter crudity. And 
the value of this work lies’ precisely in the para- 
dox by which something apparently eacey is 
indeed most subtle and delicate. 
I would suggest, then, that these artists are 
difficult because they give us Klee writ large, 
and we do not want to see him writ large, 
we are only prepared to accept this kind of art - 
when it is on the scale of the miniature, both 
in physical size and in feeling. ‘This suggestion — 
is borne out by the fact that a distaste for 
Dubuffet tends to go hand-in-hand with a 
marked preference for Klee’s work before 1933 
to his later and larger paintings, The late Klees 
are just about acceptable because, as I say, they 
retain the much-prized charm of the earlier ~ 
works; at the same time, they are a half-way. 
_ house to Dubuffet. 

LO distinguish _ between the ‘ genuine’ int 
the ‘false’ in. ‘ experimental “art is not at all» 
the same as Snipers between genuine and 


Léonard at Lord’s Gallery, 26 Wellington: Road, — 


fe old master. paintings, or petoeett paintings “ 
from the hand of old masters and products of A 


- their schools or followers. In the latter’ case Ma 


we: are dealing with styles we grew up with: 


- we know the language through and through of 


and : a “good eye is all we need to tell the genuine | 
from: the false, or the first-rate from ‘the second- — 
rate, When we are dealing with ‘ pra 
art, our eye is interfered with constantly by our 
prejudices, by our resistance to novelty, ‘by the 
fact t that the artist is there precisely i in order to 
open up ‘new areas of appear-_ 
ance, simply because, if he 
didn’t lead the way, we. ¥ 
wouldn’t need him. ‘At the 
same time, _ the Royal 
Academy does indeed: havea __ 
role ‘to _ fulfil as an arbiter. 
between ‘genuine? and 
-* false that. of distinguish- — ras 
ing between — them in the 
‘domain of ‘traditional’ art. arte 7 
This is a role that it is at 
once easier to fulfil, since the : 
, Styles in question are well- 
tried styles, and more urgent: 
to fulfil, since the Academy is 
supposedly the guardian of | 
tradition. Can the P.R.A. lay * 
his hand on his heart and 
declare that in this year’s 
Summer Exhibition there are 
no portraits in the manner of 
the late Quattrocento which —_ 
are travesties of Renaissance ~ 
ideas and techniques, indeed, 
ans exploitation As them: by 

“= charlatans’? — Pe eR 

Rodrigo Moynihan’s first one-man exhibition 
of abstract paintings, at the Redfern Gallery,. 
disconcerts.at first sight through a lack of that 
very spontaneity which is so often excessive in 
contemporary abstract art: these paintings seem 


5 


at Anthur Tooth 


; over-worked as if through over-anxiety not to! be 


obvious or trivial or ingratiating. Every succes- 
sive visit to the gallery reveals more clearly 
than the last the profound beauty which, in the 
larger Paintings, this self-conscious struggle has — y 
wrung from the paint, The paint has been en- 
dowed with~a rich, intense vibration, takes on 
the organic quality, full of hidden Pressures, of 
living tissue—and this organic feeling is not — 
achieved through * ‘poetic’ evocations of vague — 
organic creatures or growths but exists oe: in 
terms of paint itself. 
‘The — sculptures. 


=" sey 
. ratte « iz 


by the American ettiet. 


Sté Johr s" Wood, have something | about them — 

which is rarely found in this time of a sup- 
posed - renaissance of sculpture: they are truly 
“sculptural. They have the kind of power which — 
is the prerogative of sculpture, power | a 
within and trying to burst through but ‘still i 
contained within a form that is not the result of — 
sin several aspetts togenh is « peeepe 


) 


_ Travels in Switzerland. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Peter Owen. 18s. 
_. In Jury 1832, Paris became a little too hot for 


= 


_ Dumas, A warning of imminent arrest, on 
account of his Republican sympathies, sent him 
off on a tour of Switzerland. It was character- 
istic of the man that he had to preface the book 
of travels that followed, in 1833, not with the 
real, if scarcely adducible, reason for the trip, but 


with another, too good to be true. After an’ 


evening spent with his friends Liszt and Boul- 
‘anger, toping black tea as a precaution against 
- cholera, he found himself, he tells us, a prey to 
the first symptoms of the infection, Approach- 
- ing delirium, he swallowed half a flask of ether 
_ which, while it nearly killed him, proved also to 
be a cure. For the convalescent, travel was the 
only prescription. 
_ Once arrived in Switzerland, the Dumas who 
scrambles thousands of feet down the salt mines 
at Bex, or leaps twenty foot abysses, fails to 
convince us as an invalid. But as a writer of 
travel impressions he proves a master, to be 
placed among the best. He is as completely of 
his period as Sterne and Smollett were of theirs, 
and his voice comes across to us with the same 
conviction. As for his style (well rendered in the 
present translation by R. W. Plummer and A. 
Craig Bell) what point is there in accusing an 
avalanche of diffuseness or facility? Dumas was 
as Dumas wrote, and with the present book, 
written when he was thirty, he first found him- 
self as a prose narrator, He was already in the 
full flush of success as a romantic dramatist, but 
the tremendous torrent of novels was yet to 
begin. 

What emerges most surprisingly from this 
book is not the author’s energy and panache, but 
his immense shrewdness, his inexhaustible curi- 
osity. Slapdash he may be, but not superficial. 


He could never pause long enough to be a stylist, - 


Yet even Proust might have admired his poet’s 
gift for the quick visual metaphor, his ability to 
touch off the contradiction between cause and 
effect, appearance and reality. 

We heard a menacing sound, rather like a 
roll of thunder, interspersed with fearful cracking 
noises. I thought the earth was about to split 

_ open under our feet. . . . Willer pointed to the 
Jungfrau, and following his indication, I observed 
a sort of silver ribbon sliding down the moun- 
, tainside. “A waterfall! * . . . ‘No, a landslide’. 
* Willer replied. I could scarcely bring myself to 
believe his words, so impossible did it seem that 
this moving stream of snow, which from this 
distance resembled a sash of floating gauze, 
_ could have produced such a fearful noise. 
‘His descriptions of landscape nearly always — 
_ have a perceptive flash in them which makes the 
laboured detail of a Ruskin look finicking—if 
more finished. But humanity mattered most to 
Dumas the gregarious traveller, and his pages 
with all the people he met, from exiled ~ 
and English milords to guides, eccen- 


, nere ge ihe or Sree himself—not an Unconscious 


“Sweating with awe in the 


free from self-  F 


op he Listener’ s Book. Chronicle 


We his chivalrous respects Pas the ex-queen of 
Holland; divorced from the seat of his trousers 
in pursuit of a wounded chamois; or perched 
imside the ear of the colossal cast-iron St. 
- Charles, overlooking Lake Maggiore. 

There is more than a hint of the innocent 
Bite even of Jerome K, Jerome—in the 
broader, comic passages; which takes us a long 
way from Proust and Ruskin, But this may give 
some idea of the range of potentialities in 
Dumas’ more personal writings, not, alas, to be 
realised elsewhere. Unquestionably a genius, in- 
stead of an artist he became an industry. His 
overpowering gift for narrative proved a sort of 
Midas touch, transmuting all his other gifts to 
‘the same metal. 

» Dumas the traveller invites and survives 
abridgment, The present volume is about one- 
third of the original. Both editing and transla- 
tion deserved better in the way of proof-reading 
—and either an adequate index or none at all. 
But as a piece of book-production, this, at its 
Price, is well above the present average. 


_ The Advocate’s Devil. By C. P. Harvey. 
Stevens. 12s. 6d. 


The administration of justice in the High 
Courts of this country is carefully staged, The 
judge, robed in scarlet, is enthroned under a 
canopy. Below him the Clerk of the Court and 
the champions confront one another round a 
‘table, clad, not in shining armour like their pre- 
decessors, but in gowns of black material, All 
the chief actors are crowned with a confection 
‘of horse-hair, and the drama unfolds itself in 
accordance with strict principles, It is a dignified 
spectacle, and we shudder to think of the ram- 
pageous free for all of the American courts. And 
yet if you loiter round the Royal Courts of 
Justice at the appropriate hours of coming and 
going you will discover that judges and barris- 
ters, divested of their fancy dress, are human 
—all too human, sometimes. 

Mr, Harvey is one of them, and in this enor- 
mously entertaining book he spills the beans. 
The ostensible purpose of the performance is to 
discover the truth and to administer justice 
when the facts have been elicited, But what 
temptations beset them all. The business of the 
advocate is to persuade; but by what method? 
By an appeal to reason, or to emotion? Judges, 
after all, have their little ways, their prejudices. 
The advocate ignores them at his peril. And the 
jury? Are they not an audience to be favourably 
impressed? Not all advocates go so far as Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall, who entered the court 
late, preceded by a clerk carrying his air cushion 
and his smelling salts, but the temptation to 
‘play to that decisive gallery is hard to resist. 
And then the barrister must earn his living, and 
‘he is employed by a solicitor. There may be 
“occasions when he is tempted, by putting on a 
‘Particular kind of act, to put ‘the maintenance 
of his own relations with his professional client 
Y his duty to the lay client or to the court’. 


Finally there is the truth. What is the barrister 
ae pep when he guesses that his client is guilty, or 


with his tere to his client—and, well, he has to 
earn his living. 

Mr. Harvey’s delightful and prowachtlee ex- 
Posures in no way undermine our respect for 
the law in action. He merely follows the récom- 
mendation of Lenin to ‘clear our minds of 
cant’. It will be nice if his book is translated 
into Chinese, The citizens of the People’s Re- 
public would then learn that the social benefits 
of criticism and self-criticism, by which they lay 
such store, are not unknown to the barbarians of 
the West, 


Widows and Their Families 
By Peter Marris. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


This short study of what the natural death of 
their husbands has. meant psychologically, 
socially, and financially to seventy-two widews 
in Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar has an 
interest which far exceeds the rather limited 
evidence on which it is based, Since 1914, and 
probably on account of the 1914-18 holocaus.,. 
British society has become completely irrational 
about grief and mourning and has turned these 
two universal human reactions into tabooed 
activities and subjects, to be hidden as shame- 
facedly as other people at other periods have © 
hidden sex, excretion, or eating. So strong is the 
taboo that Mr. Marris has not been able to quote 
a single British reference to the subject from the 
literature of the last forty years; he has four 
Amcrican references, and quotes the two relevant 
papers by Sigmund Freud and Melanie Klein; 
but, these exceptions apart (and psycho-analysts 
typically dea] with the ‘unmentionable’), Mr. 
Marris and the Institute of Community Studies 
are the first English-speaking people for nearly 
half a century to have shown the courage to look 
straight at subjects which all our contemporaries 
flinch from, They deserve every commendation 
for doing so, 

The evidence heré presented suggests that this 
tabooing of grief and mourning has in many ° 
cases made the distress much more severe and 
much longer lasting when bereavement does take 
place. When grief and mourning were socially 
recognised and codified by generally accepted 
rules, the bereaved, and those in contact with 
them, knew what behaviour was expected from 
each; the calendrica] periods dictated for mourn- 
ing, half-mourning, and so on may have been 
over-formal and conducive to hypocrisy in some 
cases; but if the rules were followed ritually, 
the bereaved did not have to fear that they were 
either being heartless, by forgetting too quickly, 
or morbid, by remembering too long; and both 
these fears seem to weigh hard on the recently 
widowed working-class women described in this 
study. Their intense grief was frequently accom- 
panied by a variety of physical symptoms, sleep- 
lessness, hallucinations of the presence of the 
dead, apathy, withdrawal; but after the period 
of violent mourning was passed, these women’s 
reintegration into social life was made much 
harder by the fact that they had no customary 
rules to follow. . 

Besides their personal loss, these working- 
class widows simultaneously lost both income 
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women had to go to work; and under the 

_ Particularly harsh ‘National Insurance rules for 

_ widow’s benefits, they forfeited, if they did any 
_ but the most unskilled work, the greater part 
~ of the money they would have received if they 
had stayed idle. In the eyes of these widows 
the administration of National Insurance is 
neither just nor adequate; Mr. Marris gives a 
- full. account of these laws, the way they are 
_ administered and the incomes on which the 


widows have to live; and the evidence he pre- * 


_ sents suggests that the widows’ complaints are 
_ justified, that the safeguards taken by our legis- 
_ Iators to avoid pauperism are both unfeeling and 
unfair. Probably this harshness is compounded 
_ of a survival of the mentality which made out- 
3 door relief as difficult and degrading as possible, 
as Mr. Marris suggests, and of the operation of 
_ the taboo on the contemplation of natural death 
ne ~ and its consequences. The implicit plea for the 
% revision of the law governing widow’s benefits, 
Particularly as regards the earning rule, should 

carry conviction. 
_As with the other publications ‘of the Institute 
of Community Studies, this book is much con- 
~ cerned with the role of the family in daily life. 
- In the majority of cases, the death of the 
husband very considerably lessens the contact 
that the widow has with her late husband’s kin; 
‘but she gets a considerable amount of help, | 
especially in the way of services, from her own 
_ family, particularly her mother, if she be still 
alive, and her sisters. This poor population 
cannot usually afford to extend finarcial help 
to a widow and her dependent children in any 
regular fashion; and, even if it were available, 
most widows prefer to be ‘independent’. Once 
their children are earning, the widows are not so 
badly off; but ‘it is made a great struggle for 

them to educate their children. 

_ Full details are given of the composition of 
the sample; and the relevant data are sum- 
marised in a series of statistical tables in the 
appendices, The scientific apparatus is, however, 
* kept in the background, and the vividly written 
_ text conveys a great deal of relevant information. 
It is to be hoped that many readers will be 
brave enough to face the breakinz of the con- 
temporary taboo on the mentioning of such 
obscene subjects as death, mourning, and 
poverty. This is an important, and could be an 

_ influential, study. 


Florence Nightingale and the Doctors 
_ By Zachary Cope. ; 
; _» Museum Press. 21s. 
A maiden lady without more medical knowledge 
than she had acquired in five years of nursing, 
out any scientific training, inflicting her 
s and opinions, fads and fancies, upon 
cal “men at the top of their profession and 


4 ‘accorded toa layman—such i is the impres- 
n derived from Sir Zachary Cope’s valuable 
raph on Florence Nightingale’s relations 


upied was unique. She pontificated 
Atthough Lister’s teaching and 
CO re _ revolutionising 


MEAG sof these 


on? Stuff and non- ~ 


Scutari and never forgotten: improve sanitation, 
and infection would disappear. As for making 
nurses undergo examination, certification, and 
finally registration, nothing was more ridiculous. 
‘Nursing is not only an art but a character 
and how can that be arrived at by examination? ” 
And this to Sir Henry Acland, Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford and President of the 
General Medical Council. That registration of 
nurses would have come long before 1919 but 
for Miss Nightingale’s opposition is very con- 
vincingly argued by Sir Zachary. 

' Perhaps however the most interesting chapter 
is that where the author from his own extensive 
professional experience diagnoses the trouble 
which kept this indomitable woman a semi- 
invalid confined to her bed, couch or wheeled- 
chair for over fifty years. Clearly it was no 
organic disease. That excellent biographer, Miss 
Woodham Smith, did no more than describe 
«how Florence Nightingale exploited this ill- 
health as a means of excluding undesirable 
relatives and others. In Sir Zachary’s opinion 
Florence was suffering from a form of neurosis 
or ‘disordered action of the heart’. With an 
ordinary person recovery would have followed 
rest, but Miss Nightingale ‘ was not an ordinary 
person, nor did she wish to live the life of an 
ordinary person’. Social activities of all kinds 
conflicted with her life’s work which she soon 
discovered could be better pursued in seclusion. 
‘Pleading the helpless invalid she could receive 
and dismiss her visitors at any time. And this 
ploy enormously enhanced her influence. Those 
minded to oppose her opinions shrank at the 
last moment from conflict. A robust, bustling, 


up-and-doing Florence Nightingale could never 


have achieved the same results. It is an imter- 
esting case of human psychology which the 
author has treated with great ability. 


The Novels of E. M. Forster. By James 
McConkey. Oxford, for Cornell Uni- 

_ versity Press. 24s. 

Years ago in Aspects of the Novel, E. M. Forster 
coined a critical term for certain effects in the 
great novels he most admired. Some novels, he 
‘suggested tentatively, have a quality larger than 
completeness. They will not add up like sums 
or like Racine. There is always something more 
they say without saying, point to without ever 
reaching. Instead of formal explicitness, they 
Shave tendencies. Their images recur, growing 
toward symbolism, until they set up a ground- 
swell like that on which the major symphonies 
ride; not in itself a pattern, but evoking a sense 
of pattern, larger than the story and extending 
beyond it. ‘As we read’, he says of War and 
»Peace, ‘ great chords Weain to sound behind us’ 

‘seems a kind of meaning; but all we can euti 

it is rhythm. 

_ As we get around to eiiigione it, the notion 
of rhythm looks more and more like the figure 
in Forster’s own still imperfectly-appraised 
Certainly, it has prompted the best, most 
discussion of his art. ‘We’ may be a 
ption: almost all of this has taken place 
paige where critics still seem more inter- 


| ran K. Brown have brought it home, even 
e, that fully to read Howard’s End or A 
‘sage to India, one must keep an ear on the 


a> SP 

rhythms set up by those images which fly out- 
wards from the plot—the wisps of grass carried 
by Mrs. Wilcox and her heir, the wasps that 
bother Mrs. Moore and Professor Godbole. It 
is they which provide the novels’ rea} movement, 
and their real frontiers; Thanks to~ American 
criticism, we have stopped talking about the 
novels as smaller, in some puzzling way, than 
their intentions, and come round to recognise 
them, on the contrary, as mysteriously larger 
than their dimensions: as works, indeed, through 
which great chords go sounding. 

Mr. McConkey treads boldly in his masters’ 
steps. Since he confirms that their path is the 
right one, it would be unfair to complain that 
he makes the footprints, in the process, rather 
large. His pursuit of rhythmic threads of 
imagery may lack the daring of novelty; but it 
leads him beyond both Trilling and Brown, and 
to some rich discoveries. He uncovers thick 
layers of unsuspected weaving in The Longest 
fourney, and new complexities even in the 
Italian comedies. He brings out brilliantly in 
Howard’s End a perpetual counterpoint of 
stream with stronghold, a poetic undercurrent of 
movement on which previous discussions of the 
novel’s structure and Saige seem to bob like 
paper boats. 

He fails only by pressing his pursuit so far 
that he forgets the deliberate inconclusiveness 
of the definition from which he started. ‘ That 
Forster intends the emptiness of the cave to 
represent the absolute Brahman . . . is sug- 
gested also by the parallel between the “ou- 
boum ” Mrs. Moore hears, and the divine symbol 
“OM ” of the Vedas’. But if anything so neatly 
cut and dried was intended, why drag in 
rhythm? Mr. McConkey falls into the tempta- 
tion of trying to complete those vaster patterns 
of which rhythm gives so tentative a sense. 
Surely the one plain thing about the Marabar 
Caves is that they defeat all patterns and mean- 
ings: that in. their inane darkness, names and 
noble words become a smear of echoing sound; 
personality, custom and love disappear into 
emptiness and panic. But men and women go on 
speaking, and their words reverberate farther 
than they realise; yet they continue trying to 
build out across the shapeless infinities which 
surround them, with all the engines of heart 
and memory, their frail structures of connection. 
It seems more feasible that, in the mind which 
devised them both, A Passage to India and the 
Rhythmic Novel appeared as suitable forms for 
describing a single world: a world in which 
the acts and relations of men provide the only 
patterns and meanings; and send echoes flying 
into the huge dark which gives them both their 
littleness and their greatness. 


Seven Years Solitary. By Edith Bone. 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
A Hungarian by birth, Dr. Bone was trained 
as a physician. She became a Communist in 
1919, when she went to Moscow with a 
Hungarian Red Cross delegation. Because of her 
knowledge of Janguages she made a useful secret 
courier, and in this capacity she travelled widely 
in Europe before settling in England in 1933. 
Here she stayed until carly 1949, when she 
returned to Budapest to translate an English 
scientific book into Hungarian. She also under- 
took to contribute articles on Hungary for the 
Daily Worker. In October of that year she was 
arrested on a Charge of spying for Britain. She 


: ra then ‘sixty-one years ‘of age, For seve 
= x and one month she was kept in solitary co 
“ment, often in total darkness, “half-starv i 
deprived of normal air, warmth, sleep. ssured of hor rfiltiea ‘were Mone tate of 
_ At first she thought ‘her arrest was simply silence. In the medium as it then was artists | 
ae mistake» She had committed no crime: Her “were created whose genius, glowingly alive on y si “how 
_ captors and interrogators were Communists, so _ the. screen, might easily. have vanished had they 
op ; was she, therefore they were all comrades. But set foot upon a stage. In the magical grace of 
it was curious that her ‘comrades’ should tor- their movements alone were they triumphant, a 
ture her. She had to sit for hours on a low” stool _ fact exemplified by each of ag authors in his 
Ribs” without a back, a thug on guard to see she did — ~ tribute ‘to Garbo. f= nae : 
he >” not get up and walk about: ‘This was very __ Rotha says of her in ® Qpeen: ‘Christing ’ that a Gasaieabiss renee on “ ‘Ancient "Grae: 
: tiring, for instance, to me, as I was getting on’. ~she ‘ contrives, though. Heaven knows how, to Music’ ?, In the absence of living ; art the author — 
Handcuffs were tightened on her wrists until the. surpass all the. badness thrust upon her, Of ‘her of this chapter is limited to the perusal 'Ofon 
‘ flesh swelled and produced increasing.pressure. many ‘Hollywood pictures, all without exception literary sources which say much about the theory 
and pain. Carbon monoxide was blown down have been trash, yet this astonishing woman . “and use a great many technical terms but offer 4 
the ventilation shaft of her cell from the exhaust surmounts the very ‘crudity with which they ‘no-test to prove the validity of so much specula- ; 

; 


pos ‘no traces Site of eae dated scien= 
tific ele we see. recourse ‘to. beers :. 


of a lorry. She believes her own ‘ comparatively choose to surround hers. In Arnheim’s view | tion. ‘However, the author never loses” sight of 
mild treatment’ was due to enquiries made ‘Greta Garbo could. give equally strong expres- musical common sense and the. result” for the 
, about her periodically by the British authorities. ~ sion to the human soul by the rhythm of her a is a feeling of relief yet of emptiness =" 


“But she knew nothing about these enquiries at gait, which, depending upon the occasion, was tural after such a fierce course of ‘ debunk- 
_ the time. ~ “victorious and energetic, transfigured, or ‘tired, ine’, , and one wonders whether performances of a 
} When physical means failed, they tried to ~broken, anxious, and feeble’, All, however, that ; ¥ any of the ancient Greek fragments of notated © 
+ ~~ ‘break her spirit-by other methods. They hoped | is required of a ‘film star today, is that she shall music ‘really have any ‘serious SF caw on “our - # 
+. to deprive her of all resources of courage by ive a stage performance, and should her woice "attention. De- Ae ee 
_ persuading her she was no better than a lost be unacceptable, someone’ else’s is substituted. ; > Other ‘chapters deat with the ‘music of dae ae 
. ~*~ animal, abandoned by a world that knew ‘There is no need for her to surmount, even were ‘3 india, and Far Eastern Asia, and there are alto- * 
a nothing of her arrest or whereabouts. Shewas it possible, the crudity that invariably sur- ” gether six chapters on ancient music which 
a 2 _ not shaken, When‘ she realised she was in the - rounds her. = range: from Mesopotamia to post-biblical Juda- é 
_ + hands of vicious tyrants her outraged hostility — pire hope is there, then, for the film—as an ~ is n in Europe in more recent times, c 
B.C ty would.on no account permit her to yield- nee OH Precious little, it would seem, _But, un- Tt is clear that the varied nature of the ~ 
ee, . men for whom she felt nothing but contempt. willing to end entirely on a note of pessimism, erial determines the scope and character of ir 


» Mr. ‘Rotha looks forward to a time when tele- 4 : each chapter and that, althobgh the chapters ae 

. vision will ultimately alter the whole role of the | ia it akcofting fo ‘the "editors: MMiitging iat 
cinema, perhaps to the cinema’s overall benefit. ~ the sould not make up a coher ae P es 
‘Mr, Arnheim draws comfort from the belief that © Gignt-and Oriental “Ividsie™ Ta" this res neanem 

_ hybrid forms are in any case unstable, and are __ $6 Pack:  ohadiac tie present ‘state ‘of : thno~ 
likely. to, , change from their own unreality into | _ musicological weuidies: #86 ne 
“purer forms—‘ even though this may mean a ; s 
return to the past’, Where we came in, in fact.. 


She felt superior to them, so she treated” them ~ 
ye _ throughout as spivs of low intelligence, - 
_ ~~ Privately, in her cell; she kept hér sanity by- 
devising intellectual.and physical exercises, While 
ae in complete darkness she recited poetry, trans- 
4 Re? - lated poems mentally from one language _ to. 
Po.) another, composed doggerel of her own. She~ 
went for imaginary walks (a trick remembered 
from Tolstoy) in great cities she had known— ~ ; 
London,.Paris, Rome, Berlin—and made a point — 


: * The editor’s choice of his nine conpbateis 

has” been fortunate. His practical and imagina-~ — 
P > tive use of sub-headings on almost every second 

~ page ‘is helpful and makes consultation a this” us 


= 


pat. calling on her friends, and ‘as I am of a The New. “Oxford History of ‘Music: volume a pleasant task. 9S se ae ‘= 
talkative nature and often do not let the other ~~ Vol. I. Ancient and Oriental Music. ‘a Bo! t y Pisa: eae a Fe aa 3 
S _ person. get a word in edgeways anyway, these Edited by Egon Wellesz. Oxford. 63s. ~~ oa 
visits were very like real ones’. She made a Jt speaks well for the vision of the Editorial The Penrose Acai Volume 52, 1958, ras 
printing set out of breadcrumbs. Eventually” she © Board of this vast enterprise in eleyen volumes, Lund Humphries. 42s. ah ae & 


_ was allowed books and paper, presumably when that Volume I should have been given over si he only serious criticism that can be made’ es ‘ 
her captors had given up-hope~-or could resist _ _ mainly to what is commonly described as Non- this book is that two leaves. have been inserted, 
her bullying-no longer. She then taught herself European music, The term Non-European has_ in your reviewer’s copy, upside | down. This 
cee ancient Greek and higher mathematics, oa ~ been avoided and -in its place Professor Egon “ criticism is only serious because the publishers : 
‘ Long before she emerged from prison shew was Wellesz, who has been responsible for the plan aré showing us in this volume what they can 
a strong anti-Communist. ‘I had made mistakes, of the book, found a unifying idea in the fact do in the way of making words and images 
but I had paid for them’. Her book is more that this volume was to deal with the music of | - presentable, accurate, glossy, and dignified, The 
_ than an exciting glimpse of one person’s tenacity. the Non-Christian world, At first sight it seems. matter here is very properly of less interest than — 
The surface of this individual existence~is too a strange concept by which to separate the music _ the manner in which the printers and’ ‘producers 
Beioae for comfort to the surface of contemporary ~ of.the West from that of the rest of the world. have done their work; and it is, very naturally, — 
_ humanity, The perennial fight for freedom is But Wellesz, as the foremost scholar of the extremely heterogeneous. Scarlet cardinals and © 


4 - epitomised between these covers. “= Ss music of the early Church, is aware how deeply - Pages of newsprint stand side by side with ord- - 
+ F } ) conscious the Church was in its first’ centuries - mance survey maps and photographs of Signor 
Pit 72 “ ~~ of the magic power of music in the surround- Manzi ’s latest sculpture. Here too. the reader 
q Rotha on the Film. By Paul ee _ ing pagan world’ and how she “proceeded to may analy the problems of printing a newspaper 
oe ee F ilm as Art. By Rudolf Arnheim. — _ break this magic spell before she could use music in colours, management training in the printing — , 
Ae Both Faber. 30s. and 25s. respectively _ ‘primarily as laus Dei’, e industry or—and this would appear to ‘be a 


“Inevitably these two books made sad reading, Lae The-opening chapter introduces the acs aae to _ matter of wider interest—the engraving of bank na 
for their authors have no choice in presenting a the realm of. primitive music, a treat which one notes. The aesthetic criticism which “suggests ~ ag 
_- . survey of the cinema’s history but to provide. did not expect from the wording of the_title itself, but which is in truth irrelevant, i is that so _ b 
_ what amounts to little more than an epitaph for "of the book. From the start the narrative moves many | of the contributors seem more anxious » oe 

_, a lost art. That decline, which set in with the in several different directions, First there is the — shout for attention than to say anything of very a 

arrival of sound and has been implemented by description of primitive music itself in the form . great interest. It is however their, job, ina com- ¥. 
K e innovation of the wide screen, is painfully in which it is still alive today, end £ ‘alive’? in "petitive society, to do just this and a great many — 
_ obvious to anyone who compares the early work this sense also embraces recorded sound pre- of them do it very well, so well that z 
of Chaplin and. Fairbanks with what today served from the past. Description naturally pre-_ - possible that the i inversion of four pages may be 
passes for screen comedy. Fully to realise the . pares the ground for theorising about the laws — the i 


_ tremendous sek os gy by pure cinema one ~ which govern the structure of this music, How rs 


Pll tell you something else about Shell... 


Car-conscious men may think of Shell in terms of oil, but we live in a 
women’s world and Shell has a lot to give us — chemicals in our service all day 
and every day, although we probably don’t recognise them in their many 
attractive disguises. Such as? Practically everything that makes a home brighter, 
cleaner and easier to run! Plastics in all their gay variety. The gleaming 
surfaces of refrigerators and other domestic equipment. Paints and lacquers that 
are easier to apply, quick-drying and better protectors. Wash-day detergents, 
cleaning aids and polishes. Cosmetics. And lovely fabrics, especially new 
man-made fibres such as Terylene, which begins life as a chemical 

.«. The fact is that, today, practically all household and personal goods depend 
somewhere along the line on organic chemicals, more and more of which 

are coming from petroleum . . . and Shell. 


Shell Chemicals are everywhere in the home 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.r. 


SZ sIn association with Petrochemicals Ltd and Styrene Products Ltd 
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a "DOCUMENTARY 
Prison without Bars 


en, PRISON, as Mr. E. M. Forster has said, is” at 


> d ss 


et place. Recently we have been learning more and Bs 


more about what kind of a place. It was Mr. 


Brendan Behan in The Quare Fellow who made 


; us fully aware of how one felt ‘ going into that 
little house with the red door and 
’ a the silver painted gates at the 
see bottom of D Wing .. .’. The 
' nameless author of a memoir on 
: _ ‘Corrective Training’ in the cur- 
rent number of Encounter follows 
him as the latest but not the least 
brilliant of those who have struck 
vivid satirical “sparks: from the 
-grey inhuman condition. We saw 
last Friday on the screen a real 
prison in which men are now 
serving sentences for such offences 
‘as house-breaking, theft, fraud, 
which belongs to a quite different 
world from that of ‘the nick’ to 
which such writers have - 
‘accustomed us with its violence, 
its ceaseless obscenities, its “lags” 
and its ‘ screws’ 

One gathered from ‘ Prison 
without Bars’ that most of -the 
300 prisoners at H.M. Prison 
Sudbury are men who have not 

_ been in prison before. The aim of 
_this open prison, which was a 
military hospital in the war, is, | 
on a carefully organised basis, to” 
restore to the inmates ‘the will 
7. to lead a useful life and fit them to 
do so’, and though in the process they are 

. deprived of their freedom, they have a consider- 
able area of choice about how they spend both 

= their working and off time while they are there. 
_ There is mercifully no mail-bag shop, so far as 


a 


work as boot-manufacturing, a carpenters’ shop, 
a library, and also a farm—the first bid of most 
of the prisoners. 

But in Ris 2 e there being only one wooden 


a point in this instructive documentary where 
that had to be ‘emphasised lest, after watching 


Pottery or modelling in the evening, and listen- 


t Concerto followed by a gramophone recital of 
+ the French Revolution with the female parts 
eo played by women, and hearing the librarian 


fiction books taken out, we might have thought 
| it was some kind of rest centre jointly dreamed 

-. up by Mr. Butlin and the Duke of Bedford. 
It is prison for the one good reason» among 


Sy leaves. in 
Without the blazing theatrical talent of a Behan 


’ Stade the inside experience, the direct dramatic 
__-approach would -obviously be disastrous; but 


not-be satisfactory either. Instead, the viewer 
was asked to imagine himself as a new arrival, 


‘Prison without Bars’ 


one could see, but there is such constructive 


- one man decide whether he was going to do 
Rs, ing to another give a talk on Grieg’s Piano ~ 


it, and seeing the prisoners put on a play: about. 


_ talk about the increase in the number of non-. 


__ ethers that no. one is free to decide when he 


How may one show all this on television? — 


_just as clearly the usual interview method (‘ Now 
tell me, how long have you been here? ’) would 


oe 2 ae Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by inclepencler ame rors Re ee 


being driven into the place for the first time 
from the station with the judge’s voice pro- 


-mouncing sentence still ringing in his ears, 


while a reporter, Stephen Grenfell, heard but 


not seen, described the different emotions and - 


reactions he might be expected to feel until 
the ‘moment, a long two years away perhaps, 


when he stands on that branch line platform 
again and boards the up train, shaking hands 


for the first and last time with the prison officer 
who brought him there. 


- ~ 


on May 9: 


\ Not that \ we were at one remove fran the 
prisoners all the time. An interview where one 
man was told of the progress that had been 


_made by one of the prison visitors towards 


reconciling him with his wife was most: 
tellingly taken direct from life, as was much 
else. The final talk between the officers, the 
governor, and a man about to be released had 


a curious resemblance to the handling of under- - 


graduates at the end of term by the Warden and 
Fellows of the college at one of our universities. 
Thanks to the neat and imaginative production 


by David Martin, in which a great mass of care- 


fully prepared material had been thoroughly 


assimilated, one at least of our more enlightened 


A striped hyena seen i in the series ‘Look’ on May 9 
’ - Fohn Cure 


- prisons has fae fixed as a very “real: place in a 


‘ 


interior of a dormitory. at H.M. Sudbury 
seen, psa with prisoners working and officers looking on 


today pad by men Used shoe- is in 
‘ as 7 J ‘_" 7 
‘5, _ L - F 
a oS ‘ eo 


5 ‘ oY sy 


the minds of the television public. What we ne 
want now is a programme on the ‘ First Month ~ Sin 


Out ’—a vital period—in which we are shown | z 
exactly what happened to that man whom we 


am very curious about him. _ ag 
I do hope, by the way, that the last spake ab 
in ‘It’s My Opinion’ from Glastonbury saw. 
‘Prison without Bars’. His idea was that on 
the whole prison sentence should be shorter 
_ and tougher, more like the glass- 
house in the army. The panel, a 
well-assorted trio, barely had time | 
to deal with his opinion, but the —__ 
‘programme might have -caused — 
him to have some second thoughts. 
If we have been vague in our 
ideas about prison, we have also ~ 
been wrong in our conceptions of 
hyenas. True, they do make a = 
noise that sounds like - fiendish _ 
laughter, but apart from that, as 
Mr. Mervyn Cowie, director of "; 
the Royal National. Parks of 
Kenya, argued in ‘the last edition 
of ‘Look’, they. have been ‘much 
maligned. "He pleaded eloquently 
and with a wealth of ‘fine film for’ 4] 
_a sympathetic view-of these crea- 
tures in their role as scavengers. — 
They are necessary, not predatory. — 
The lion makes the kill, the hyenas ~ 
tidy up, and then the vultures 
move in and pick the bones. I dare . ~ 
‘say there is some parallel in the 
world of television but I. donot Sy & 
propose to pursue it. ; 
Such an eminently practical 
demonstration of how those who 
are fittest manage to survive comes = 
see aiely enough while we are in the midst 
of a grand many-sided explanation ‘of the entire 


£ 
_ saw about ‘to rejoin the world outside, I for one ae 
- 


‘theory of natural selection in six weekly parts, 


It has now arrived at ‘The Line that Led to © 
Man’ , and in complaining of not being able _ 
to see any transitional varieties I had, I fear, 
reckoned without Dr. Kettlewell’s pepper moth —_ 


-and Professor Medawar’s lung fish, both of 


which have in recent weeks made a big bits : 
ony picees _ ANTHONY Curtis = 


DRAMA cre eae 


Berlin: ory Elsewhere 


ON eiamay. the seventieth’ birthday salute to — 
Irving Berlin went on despite the sudden ban 
on any impersonation of that maestro, We re- 
tasted his compositions over fifty years. Who, 
by the way, created that favourite of the ~ 
moment, ‘Sugar in the seve: aes. Sugar in the 
evening, Sugar in the afternoon?’ Fortunately — 
Berlin’s tunes have not been all saccharine, — 
though there is some rich icing on the cake in. 
‘White Chfistmas’. Far the best of the pro- 
gramme came when old film was used and we 


had the incomparable Fred Astaire in ‘Top 


Hat’-and also dancing with Giiae, Rogers.) +. 
In _ their company the studio exponents of om 


_Berlin’s revue items were inevitably ‘put in 


the shade, * ran 

There were. some mistakes in direction, too. Pc 
There was a half-hearted attempt to dress ane Dat 
numbers in period; but songs of the ’twenties — Se 
were presented by a girl with the hair-style of | aid 


MAY 15 1958 


Gaylord Cavallaro (sitting) as a reporter and Warren Mitchell 
as his editor in the tribute to Irving Berlin on May 11 


bow ties that would never have been seen then, 

Gaylord Cavallaro capably read the text of a 
supposed life of the maestro, and various 
associates of Berlin’s working life appeared to 
tell us of his not unrewarded talents. They 
were presented in ‘close-ups’ so close as to be 
embarrassing, and introduced with a 
curious wiggle-waggle screen-effect 
that was merely irritating. But, 
since the production had to be so 
much altered at short notice, 
criticism must pay tribute to what 
was hurriedly achieved. 

There was once a very popular 
one-act play called ‘ Five Birds in a 
Cage’ by Gertrude Jennings. The 
cage was a lift that had ceased to 
work. Elaine Morgan in ‘ The Wait- 
ing Room’ (May 6) had a similar 
situation in a railway terminus. A 
passionate and possibly violent col- 
oured man, in whom I did not much 
believe, made escape to the platform 
difficult. The five birds were femin- 
ine, an aloof but later kindly English 
lady, an Irish wife leaving her hus- 
band for a while ‘ just to learn him’, 
a rather strict. but also sensible 
Welsh mother recovering a runaway 
daughter, and a bewildered coloured 
immigrant. The main issue of the 
plot was whether the Welsh girl 
would insist on her liberty and resist 
maternal advice. 

But essentially the interest was in the 
characters, who were all perceptively drawn by 
Miss Morgan and realised in the acting. Sheila 
Burrell as the tough and humorous representa- 
tive of Ireland, Mary Hinton as the English 
lady gradually defrosting herself, and Lesley 
Nunnerley as the dark, rebellious Miss from 
Glamorgan. were particularly effective. A happy 
ending might annoy such critics as think 
nothing satisfactory unless it is sad and sour: 
but those viewers who believe that things do 
occasionally come right in the world could 
enjoy their forty minutes of personal crises in a 
bleak midnight at Paddington. 

“The Father’ by Hugh Garner (May 5) 
maintained the standard of humane realism set 
by Canadian Television which can drive into 
the heart of*uneasy domesticity. The father (Joe 
Austin) was a decent little business type who 
failed to get the confidence of his son Johnny 
(Billy Potton); trying hard to do the right thing 
he dutifully attended a Boy Scouts’ party and 
there got so bored that he went out to tipple 
and returned to topple and tumble. The son 
was shamed, the father penitent, and the con- 


ie - » 4 Ae4 


A scene at the scouts’ dinner in ‘ The Father t 
Austin as Jack Purcell and Billy Potton as his son, Johnny 


THE LISTENER 


clusion was as happy as might be. 
Here was the sort of piece that might 
have been stickily sentimental. But 
the treatment. .was ‘ Canada Dry.’ and 
the production cleverly astringent. We 
were not being fed on maple syrup. 

Do viewers, I often wonder, care 
whether the play being shown upon 
their screens has any specially tele- 
visual quality? There was none in 
Campbell Logan’s | straightforward 
production of ‘ And No Birds Sing’ 
by Jenny:.Laird and John Fernald. 
This post-war comedy, with demobi- 
lisation a recent event, was presented 
as it would be in a theatre. There was 
the one set and no frills. Our arm- 
chairs were a Family Circle. We were 
play-going with the additional tele- 
vision pleasure of getting something 
for almost nothing. 

A woman doctor boasted her dis- 
dain of marriage as vigorously as 
Shakespeare’s Beatrice; an ex-naval officer was 
not as aloof as Benedick, but he wooed 
aggressively and loquaciously, in terms now 
witty, mow poetical. No surprises; the result 
was mate in ninety minutes. There was a back- 
ground of welfare work, for the doctor was a 


great warden of the types 
now called maladjusted. 
Frances Rowe and Tony 
Britton rattled the main 
parts along gaily and 
Harold Goodwin was well 
in character as an ex-naval 
house-man. The end was 
never in doubt and the 
most of it presumably was 
what its authors intended: 
something to please highly 
and nothing to puzzle or to 
preach. It proved sufficient 
for a summer Saturday. 
Just before it, the last 
episode of ‘The Money 
Man’ had seen villainy 
among the winter-sports- 
men amply exposed and 
the unlucky little English- 
man vindicated at last. It 
was hard to think that the 
creator, Iain MacCormick, 
had enjoyed his application 


> on May 5, with (centre) Joe 


827 


to half-hours with murder. The complicated 
criminalities brought me the vision of an 
author straining in the toils of detective fiction. 
Mr. .MacCormick’s talent is for larger matters, 
Ivor Brown 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Dominant Sex 


THE NEW MOVEMENT in drama is a sort of 
rancid romanticism, The mid-century mood is a 
bitter-comic medley of misanthropy and 
morality, subjective and irrational to the point 
of surrealism. The surrealism, naturally, is more 
common among the Continental contingent. 
There is also a two-edgedness about some of the 
Parisian playwrights that demands more perverse 
pleasure in performance.and appreciation than 
is easily accessible to’ English actors and 
audiences. We like to be told at once what the 
mood is to be—not too complex at that—and 
allowed to settle comfortably into it, We must 
be shown where to put our healthy sympathies 
and not have them thrown in our faces every 
few moments. Consequently, we are still groping 
for the wave-length of—to mention only 
recent Third Programme playwrights—lIonesco’s 
Guignol-grotesque, Cocteau’s corro- 
sive-caricature and Ghelderode’s 
clown-Christ. Their impact on the 
English dramatic ‘scene is rather as 
though one were to come upon an 
abstract but obscene cartoon hung 
upside down in the middle of a 
Royal Academy Summer Exhibition. 

Last week’s first broadcast, in the 
Third, of a play of this sort by the 
Belgian-born _actor-turned-author, 
Fernand Crommelynck, foundered 
somewhere in mid-Channel. Osten- 
sibly a farce, it is quite hideously 
unfunny in any known English 
theatrical idiom. The ‘Chaud et 
Froid’ of the title refer to a lasci- 
vious widow’s burning jealousy of 
the cold corpse of her husband who 
undergoes, in her incensed imagina- 
tion, a sort of ridiculous resurrection. 
This leonine Leona Dom, disgusted 
with her dull husband, was ‘ only 
in love with love’, meaning that 
she found almost any youngish man 
as attractive as another, though not 
for long. She conquers them with 
her impersonally passionate ‘ You— 


‘And No Birds Sing’ on May 10, with Harold Goodwin ( RET) as Albert 
Briggs, Tony Britton as George Shilling, and Pat English as Maud Twigge 


you change the sheets’. 


eu vou?, ' But en Dom dies and ate 

_ covers that: he has had the same mistress f 
decade, has bequeathed her a place in his tomb, 
and that this faithful Félie will even kill herself 
- to occupy it, she sets her current lover to seduce 
ite. rival and imprisons herself in triumphant 


. _ widowhood like a wasp under a tumbler. 


The ugliness of human folly is assailed under 


the mask of comic absurdity with surrealistic 
_ savagery and, despite certain cuts, there remained 
lines that can only seem offensive when the 


piece is treated as a sort of Aldwych farce, ‘So 
_ it’s finished between them? You ought to know 
‘I’ve seen couples 
locked together in pouring rain whom you ‘could 


spot fifty yards away by their steam’. And, of | 
af the comic corpse, 


‘He is lying in there, flat, 
‘opaque, clamped tightly to his bones! ’ 
Peter Watts’ production made this malodorous 


dialogue so unpleasantly unfunny that I could : 
produce nothing more in the way of reaction to” 


the Sunday performance than a bad taste in the 
mouth, Second thoughts suggested that there 
was at any rate more to Crommelynck’s theme 
than that and the Wednesday repeat convinced 
me that his caustic comedy is in fact expertly 
shaped and pointed, though I can’t say it will 
ever be a favourite of mine. What was wrong 
was the production, which somehow lost the 
salacious satire in the wrong sort of English 
comic convention. The male parts are deliber- 
ately insubstantial. The radio playing of them 
ranged from near-naturalism to the sort of 
affected rant that some English directors take to 
be the style for French sophisticated comedy, It 


was all supposed to be very high-spirited, so help ~ 


us.” June Tobin, who achieved the not incon- 
siderable feat of saying ‘ you’ ten times in suc- 
cession with devastating seductive effect, at least 
_convinced me that her remarkable talent for hot- 


ting up the air is inextinguishable, but I had an 


unworthy suspicion that Mr, Watts was man- 
fully doing the best he could with a straight 
actress and only wishing he had Yvonne Arnaud. 


__ As a matter of critical accuracy rather than © 
belated chivalry I should make it clear that I do 


not mean to pick on Mr. Watts. He is not, by 
any means, the only producer who has been 
routed in recent years in the attempt to translate 
some of these disturbing drolleries into accept- 
_able Anglicisms, I recall, with dull discomfort, 


what happened to Marcel. Ayme’s brilliant 


“Clérambard’ in the West End when Clive 
Brook _ tried 
hope it is“not insulting to the Drama Depart- 
‘ment to suggest that if they are going to doa 
lot more plays of this sort they might consider 
experimenting with a French guest-producer, I 
am all for having such plays, so that we know 


what goes on outside this island. But it is any- 


= 


+. 


thing but easy for us to do them their own 
ppeular sort of justice. 
Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


~~ What’s Your Line? 
At Drury LANE Professor Higgins is currently 


_ re-demonstrating his celebrated thesis that the 


only difference between a duchess and a flower- 
girl lies in the way they speak; on the Third, 
Kenneth Hudson is giving a series of talks on 
“Occupational Voices’ 
of some fascinating recordings, he is showing 
how people in a particular profession—especially 
-if they are successful—develop a characteristic 
way of talking. At the time of writing this, I 
_have heard only the first of his three programmes 
- —in which he considered army and naval offi- 
_ cers, clerics, bank managers, teachers and models 
—so I am drawing attention to them rather than 
outing: But he is Ricarly on to something ~ 


sion? Could one imagine a French Higgins, -or 
do our public schools and older universities | 
: throw a unique emphasis on accent, intonation” 
_ and vocabulary, which thereby become a matter 


_to be farcially. Franciscan, ~ I 


- dent’ 


in which, with the help 


this, oe the way, mainly an English obses- 


primarily of class? I wonder if Mr. Hudson 
‘would agree that some of his findings might be 
the outcome of early training of a general mana- 
gerial kind, so that, for instance, a don, a bishop, 
and a solicitor, respectable guardians all, may 
have certain tricks of speech in common as well 
as having their own special verbal free-masonries. 


In addition, the latter might partly result from 


the fact that the speakers have professionally to 
repeat certain formulas or clichés—‘ You are 
overdrawn’ or ‘Let us go forward together? 

~The ‘U’ and ‘non-U’ business showed that 
none of us can resist researching into the 
psychological give-aways implicit in the Spoken 


Word, and Mr. Hudson’s programmes ought to | 


create some interesting controversies. ; 
Meanwhile, the Home Service has also em- 
barked on a highly promising series of profes- 
sional close-ups. René Cutforth has had the 
splendid idea of* going through the old plum- 
stones jingle of ‘ Tinker, Tailor...’ and bring- 
ing to the microphone a representative of each. 
He is just the man for the job: he has gusto, 
humanity, and a flair for the off-beat, as well as 
that rare and precious willingness to let his 
subject run on without interruption. And what 
a magnificent subject he started off with: 
Charles Scamp, a Kentish tinker—or rather 
traveller, for we soon learnt that tinkering, in 
its true English sense, of a’‘man who goes about 
mending pots and pans, is a dying trade. The 
«last tinkers are having to turn their hand to 
fruit picking, the rag trade, carpentry, and any- 
thing else that needs doing in the countryside. 
People used to have great, black, iron cooking 


vessels which lasted them a lifetime; but now - 
- it’s all light fancy stuff and when a hole appears 


we throw the thing away and buy a new one. 

Mr. Scamp, with his great chunks of racy, in- 
formative vernacular, was a genuine discovery. 
I couldn’t help thinking, as I listened to his rich, 
optimistic, natural philosophy, how jejune some 
of our professionals are. They seem less like 
human beings than like gramophone records. 
- Not one generalisation, not one formula, passed 
Mr.: Scamp’s lips. .I might not have guessed 


from his voice that he was a tinker, but there 


was no mistaking a much more important 
phenomenon: a man who had solved the prob- 


lem of how to live to his own complete satis-_ 


faction. When he said that travellers are the true 
followers of Christ, I believed him; when he 
said that his was the finest life in the world and 
he wouldn’t change it for anyone’s, I believed 
that too, and felt it was something no bank 
manager would ever say. If Mr. Cutforth keeps 
this up—and I am sure he will—we can look 


» forward to further surprises, including, no doubt, 
a genuine though perhaps pseudonymous thief. 


‘Favor Island’ (Third, Tuesday and Friday) 
was a most effective dramatisation by W. S. 
Merwin of an odd sea-mystery of 1710. The 
captain and owner of a cargo- -ship plot an ‘ acci- 
‘in order to collect the insurance. But 
chance takes a hand, and they find themselves 
with more than they bargained for. The writing 
was extremely distinguished, avoiding the pit- 
falls of the ‘ poetic’ yet with touches only a poet 
could have provided, like the passage about the 
crew ashore putting off their return to the ship 

‘till they can taste the last tide turning in their 
beer ’. The acting, and Douglas Cleverdon’s pro- 


duction, beautifully realised the _Jamesian—or_ 


perhaps Conradian—tensions, ironies, and final 
horrors which made a rogues’ yarn into a. 
sper le of human folly. ; 
K. W. ‘GRANSDEN. 


aa 


Commem. Week. Ethel Smyth’s. centenary, 


of the music we heard, beyond achnor aa 


Last. WEEK WAS, if I aay Sortie ‘he pl 


Brahms’ — hundred-and-twenty-fifth birthday, 
Rutland Boughton’s eightieth (though it fell 
actually in J: january), and Sibelius’ death last year ; 
were the occasions of various programmes and — 
of the stirring of old memories. First one was > 
carried back to an evening at the Shaftesbury — ‘ 
Theatre forty-two years ago where the composer, 

vigorously conducting ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate’, a 
had under her command Rosina Buckman, 
Courtice Pounds, and Frederick Ranalow. (Who, 


_ by the way, did conduct the first performance? — 


The announcer said; Beecham; Kobbé says, 
Goossens. But the performance I saw three days 
later was certainly conducted by Ethel Smyth—_ 
I remember, as Sir Edward Marsh said on "a8 
famous occasion, the gesture.) 

The gesture, stiff and slightly awkward, as ~ 
well as the unquenchable enthusiasm, was part . a 
and parcel of Dame Ethel’s’ personality. — It 
appears in her music, whose melodies. have. a a 
square cut, a kind of sharp-elbowedness about 
them, that’ is quite individual. Listening to the 
opera again after a long interval, one was struck 
once more by its immense gusto and enjoyment 
of life, and, on the technical side, by its sterling 
craftsmanship in the setting of words to music. 

No one has managed musical declamation better; 
the accents are always so placed that the — 
sentences sing themselves according © to the 
natural inflection of the words. Of course, the 
opera is a wild medley of styles irresponsibly 
jumbled together—folk-song ballad-opera ‘cheek - 
by jowl with full-blown Wagnerian music- 
drama—but if the oddly assorted elements are 
not reconciled with one another, there is no 
decrying the vitality of the total effect. And 
how well the jokes. wear, if we except one or 
two that never were very bright! Even the old _ 
jape of the policeman’s knock remains extremely ~ 
funny, perhaps because the quotation from the 
Fifth Symphony is introduced by heavy brass. 
chords that suggest the condemnation of Till 
Eulenspiegel, so that one is put off one’s guard. 

The studio performance produced by David 
Harris and conducted by Stanford Robinson went 
very well. Alexander Young and Dennis Bowen — 
managed both to sing their music well and to 
create by their accents a sense of character, while 
Scott Joynt gave a wonderful performance in 
the part of the stage village-constable c. 1912. _ 
Buxomness is, after forcefulness of character, 
the quality required for Mrs. Waters, and it is 
not the quality one associates with Margaret 
Ritchie, whose talent lies rather in the direction 
of blitheness and sophistication. She sang her — 
music well, though with hardly the sweep of — 
phrasing and volume of tone for the ‘ Liebes- 
freud’, severely cut though it was, at the end. 
Still, “this was a joyous occasion and suggested 
that ‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ ought to have a 
future in the repertory at Sadler’s Wells. 

On Tuesday the Midland Regional trans- 
ported us back to Glastonbury where, in an 
atmosphere which may be described as ‘all | 
high-minded and scarves’, Rutland Boughton 
sought to establish an English Bayreuth on the 
basis. of. his cycle of Arthurian ‘music-dramas. 
Lack of financial support combined with a 
disregard for the practical side of festival- — 
organisation brought the scheme to nothing, but 
has not:quenched the composer’s faith in him- 


+ 


‘self. In the past decade two more dramas have 


been added to the cycle. And, as the concert 
reminded us, there were other works as well, 
‘The Immortal Hour’ which had its goloes 
day in the nineteen-twenties, ‘ Alkestis ’ 
‘The Queen of Cornwall’. What can one 


aed harped chordal accompaniments. 
hms’ birthday fell on Wednesday of last 
week and was celebrated by a performance of 
ogee Symphony, a happy choice since it 
ra sunniest of the four. Rudolf Schwarz, 
directing the B.B.C. Orchestra, gave it a’ radiant 
ce. The same conductor and orchestra 

took part in the commemoration of Sibelius, 
oars the programme with the Finnish Radio 


Bet ‘Zaide’ will be 


N February 1783 Mozart wrote to his 

father from Vienna: ‘I prefer German 

opera, even though it means more trouble 

for us. Every nation has its own opera, and 

why not Germany? Is not German as singable 

as French and English?’ His enthusiasm for 

opera dates from about 1777 when, 

Staying in Mannheim, he heard works by Holz- 

bauer and other composers. But he was suffi- 

ciently realistic to know that, broadly speaking, 

German opera meant comic opera of a kind 

which he found distasteful, and that in any case 

it stood little chance against the generally pre- 

vailing taste for the Italian styles. All his life 

Mozart seems to have clung to the concept of 

opera in his own language as the medium best 

suited to express romantic or exalted ideals, not 

all of which,’ however, could be realised in a 

single work. Each of his five German pieces for 

the stage has as distinctive a character as has 

each of his Italian operas, The first, ‘ Bastien und 

Bastienne’, dating from his twelfth year, is basi- 

cally French in style, despite its German text, 

and it was not until eleven years later that two 

_ much more important chances came his way, 
both in 1779. 

The occasion was the visit paid to Salzburg 
by the theatrical company directed by one 
Johannes Bohm, for whom Mozart first pro- 
vided a revised and expanded version of the fine 
music to Gebler’s play ‘Thamos, Konig in 
Aegypten’, composed during his sojourn in 
Vienna six years before. Operatically it is not a 
far cry from Egypt to Turkey, and it can hardly 
be an accident that Mozart’s second dramatic 
piece of this irksome year in Salzburg was also 
located in the Near East. The text of ‘ Zaide’ 
(as the opera was later christened) was provided 

J. A. Schachtner, court trumpeter at 
Salzburg and an old friend of the Mozart 
family. Unfortunately, Mozart never finished 
the music, and the work never seems to have 
been staged in Salzburg. Indeed, it is much 
more probable that he intended it for Bohm’s 


company to take to Vienna, as it appears - 


from references in correspondence with his 
father that he had some reason for hoping that 
_ it might have been produced there in the 
- winter of 1779-80 and again in 1781, But this 

_ was not to be, 
The subsequent history of the work is curious. — 
After Mozart’s death, Constanze found the un- 
completed score among his music, and enquired 
Bee agp in 1799, through the medium of the Allge- 
_meine Musikalische Zeitung, whether anyone 
knev se" title of the piece, and if it had been 
DI: y she received no answer, 
* ne y more was heard of it until 1838, when 
A. André (who had acquired the bulk of 
zi autographs) printed it in full score— 


ae Orchestra conducted by Nils-Eric 


_ Fougstedt relayed from Helsinki. 
of dramatic tension in the bland tunes _ 


‘The performance by the Finnish Orchestra 


_ of the Seventh Symphony was quite exception- 


ally fine. Like Kajanus’ performance of the 
Second Symphony which, many years ago, 
opened our eyes to the greatness of the work, it 
was a wholly idiomatic interpretation such as 
only the compatriots of a ‘nationalist? com- 
poser can give. The actual quality of the play- 
ing was first rate, with lovely, firm string-tone 
and precisely chorded wood-winds in the 


Mozart’s ° Zaide’ 
By A. HYATT KING 


broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0 
own completion, and gave it the title ‘ Zaide’, 
from the heroine’s name. 

Schachtner’s source was the libretto of an 
obscure Singspiel by K. J. Weiss with music by 
Joseph von Friebert, who was Kapellmeister to 
the Cardinal Prince-Bishop of Passau. It was 
published at Bolzano, earlier in 1779, and en- 
titled: ‘Das Serail. Oder die unvermuthete 
Zusammenkunft in der Sclaverei zwischen Vater, 
Tochter und Sohn’. It is ironical that Weiss’ 
text has survived, while Schachtner’s adaptation 
has perished except for the words preserved in 
the fifteen numbers for which Mozart completed 
the music. In Weiss’ play, Gomatz, a captive of 
noble birth, is the slave of the Sultan, whose 
favourite, Zaide, pities Gomatz when he is asleep 
and gives him money in secret. A renegade in 
the Sultan’s service (Allazim in Schachtner’s 
version) conspires with them to escape, but their 
scheme goes wrong and all three are captured. 
Later, when the renegade has proved that some 
fifteen years before he saved the Sultan’s life, it 
is revealed that Zaide and Gomatz are his own 
children. The Sultan forgives them all. 

Schachtner changed the emphasis by abolish- 
ing the relationship of Gomatz and Zaide, and 
introduced a love interest. The final quartet 
shows the Sultan adamant; it is not known how 
Schachtner contrived what was presumably a 
happy denouement, The basic affinity to ‘ Die 
Entfihrung’ is striking: there is an interesting 
foretaste of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ in the scene 
where Zaide places her portrait near the sleeping 
Gomatz, and he, on waking up, avows his love 
for her, 

The fifteen numbers of the music are mostly 
strong in contrast and individuality. They com- 
prise one chorus, three arias each for soprano, 
tenor, and bass, one duet, one trio, one quartet, 
and two melodramas. These last were directly 
inspired by similar works composed by Jiri 
Benda, particularly ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’—a 
most effective piece which’ Mozart heard with 
great admiration about this time. In this con- 
troversial form, which he used only here (a 
“duodrama’ called ‘Semiramis’ is lost), the 

_ speaking voice alternates with vigorous sequences 
in the orchestra which seem to comment on or 
underline the speaker’s emotions. The form en- 


' joyed a great vogue for some years. In ‘ Zaide’ 


the first melodrama (No. 2) is given to Gomatz, 


with the simple but very effective accompani- 


ment of strings and two bassoons: the second 


* (No. 9), with a full band, lacking only bassoons, 
is spoken by the Sultan, who takes the oppor- 


tunity to pour abuse on women in general. 


__ Zaide’s character is beautifully drawn in three 


lovely arias, of which the first (No. 3) is marked, 
usually, tempo di minuetto, and is scored for 
_ strings with solo oboe and solo bassoon. In it 


neice two years later—wah hi ae contemplates the sleeping Gomatz and leaves 


staccato passages, Only the timpani did not 
tell properly, as they did in the B.B.C. 
Orchestra’s performance of “Tapiola’, whose 
excellence I noted on a recent occasion. 

By the time this article is in print listeners 
will have been able to hear a relay of Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos’ from Covent C‘arden. I would 
urge anyone who is interested in opera as an 
art not to miss also seeing what is one of the 
finest productions of opera in my experience 
and a convincing proof of my contention that 
this is one of the great masterpieces of the forrg. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


p.m. on Monday, May 19 


by his side a portrait of herself. In No. 12 
(‘ Trostlos schleuchzet Philomele ’) she compares 
herself to a captive nightingale, seeking in vain 
to soften her captor the Sultan, whom she then 
upbraids defiantly in No. 13 (‘ Tiger, wetze nur 
die Klauen’ in G minor). Allazim’s two bass 
arias (Nos. 7 and 14) mark him as a kind of 
lightweight _Sarastro. The only humorous 
character is the slave-master Osmin, to whom 
Mozart gives a 6/8 aria (No. 10) punctuated by 
gusts of musical laughter. The Sultan, a tenor, 
in Nos. 9 (second part) and 11, proves to be a 
rather conventional tyrant. Gomatz, another 
tenor, also has two arias, No. 4 and No. 6, in 
the first of which, as mentioned, he anticipates 
the rapture (but in quicker tempo) of Tamino’s 
‘ portrait-aria’. His following duet with Zaide 
(No, .5), though ennobled and touching, just 
misses the soaring simplicity of parallel pieces 
in ‘ Die Entfihrung’ and ‘ Die Zauberflote ’. 

The two great dramatic moments come in the 
trio and the quartet which contain the real core 
of the music. The enchanting trio ‘O seelige 
Wonne’ (No. 8) is sung by the three prisoners 
when they are prepared for escape by sea just 
before dawn. The key, E major, and the siciliano 
rhythm of the first section, anticipate similar 
pre-embarkation concerted numbers in ‘ Idome- 
neo’ and ‘Cosi fan tutte’. The quartet, with 
which Mozart’s autograph ends, is in B flat, and 
by virtue of its tense interplay of emotion and 
conflicting character falls little short of ‘ Andro 
ramingo’ in ‘Idomeneo’. In one section, sung 
by Zaide and Gomatz alone, the accompanying 
melody is nearly identical with Constanze’s 
‘ Traurigkeit wird mir zum Loose’ in ‘Die 
Entfiihrung ’. 

The score, as Mozart left it; lacked an over- 
ture and a closing chorus to round things off, 
possibly preceded by one or two arias after the 
great quartet. Even if he had provided these, 
‘ Zaide’ would not have been a wholly satisfac- 
tory .opera, despite the originality and beauty of 
its parts and the imaginative quality of the scor- 
ing. It lacks the lively humour and sense of 
dramatic urgency which, coupled with nobility 
of character, combine to make ‘ Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail’ so enduring. The quick, wide- 
spread success of this masterpiece must surely 
have made Mozart realise that even if he had 


later had the opportunity for completing 
‘Zaide’ it would inevitably have suffered by 
comparison. 


To mark the centenary of the Royal’ Opera House, 
Covent Garden, a small exhibition recording certain 
aspects of its history has been opened at the Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square and will be 
on view until June 4 (admission 1s). The illustration 
on our cover is taken from one of the exhibits, 


Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy cian, rub 

it in your hands. Smell the richness. Fill your 
pipe. Then you'll discover that fresh-rubbed _ 
Player’s Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
has an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s Medium 
in the vacuum-sealed tin to be sure of ever_ 


fresh enjoyment, 


PLAYER'S MEDI UM Navy Cis 


uy he x rn I ounce airtight tin ae 
n [NcT-106]] 


_ Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium Shares: a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


SS 66 6 5 " 


NET YIELD ; GROSS YIELD 
A% Income Tax paid by the 
(6) ; A 
Society, equivalent where 
IncomeTaxatthestandard 


tate is payable to.....s.s00 Ces £6.19.6% 


including premium of 4% 
paid retrospectively after 
twelvemonths,equivalent 


tO" inane ai ae Siaetaecs £7.7.11% 


including premium of 3% 
paid retrospectively after 
three years, equivalent to £7.16.6% 


These rates are applicable where the 
standard rate of Tax is payable. W rité for 


free brochure, which contains details of — 
this safe and attractive way of saving. 


reer \ ee PICCADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


Estate House + 31 Dover St - Piccadilly W1 - Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 
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Mixxrons of pounds 


of property in Great Britain 
is destroyed or damaged by 


fire each year. For 1 


the round estimate is 


£26,000,000. Had it 


been for insurance, this 
would have meant the ruin 


of many businesses, 


large and small, as well as 
of thousands of private 


SS electronic age resolute in this belief. 


to burn: p 


worth 


957, 


ne eee 
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not 


Ss 


both 


householders. : 

Although fires are q 
frequent, both businesses “9 
and homes often remain Re 
insufficiently insured, whilst ’ 
each year brings its sad ; 
stories of people who had no é 
insurance at all. 

Fire burns money—your — 
money. Insurance for the fe 
full value of property 5 
prevents the financial ; 
disaster which can so often 

- follow: fire. 
For advice on all forms of 
fire insurance— 
Ask the man from the 
The address of the local office is in your telephone directory 
a ¥ 
« i This Electronic Age 
We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots _ 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 
“I wonder where it will all end!” 
We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
~ many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up _ 
the work to the advantage of the Bank fs 
and the customer. 

_ Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the ‘ 
whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of © 
_ the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the + rit. sl 
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| ‘THREE SIMPLE MENUS 


chocolate sauce. The beef olives are cabbage 
*s stuffed with a mixture made from 3 lb. of — 
d beef (raw or cooked) and 3 oz. of cooked 
well seasoned. Separate the cabbage leaves 
cook for two minutes in boiling. water. 
ain them and put some of the stuffing on 
leaf, then roll up so that it is quite enclosed; 
nd tie with thread. Simmer for about one hour — 
tomato sauce—made from fresh or tinned 
tomatoes. Serve with carrots (dished with a 
_ Squeeze of lemon and a sprinkling of parsley) 
and plain boiled potatoes, or new potatoes. 
- — 2. Baked gammon (or bacon), butter beans and 
_ parsley sauce, followed by creamed rice. If you 
eet oo an peapeneive a you can | 
use a small, cheap cut of boiling bacon such as 
P aieulder 
Have it boned and rolled. Soak the joint for a 
_ while, and before cooking wrap it up either in 
aluminium foil or in a crust made of flour and 
' water. This keeps in all the fat and juices. Bake 
ina fairly hot oven for about thirty minutes to 
‘the pound. Take off the covering before serving 
_ and spread the joint with a mixture of bread- 
__ crumbs and brown sugar. Put it back in the oven 
for twenty minutes or so, If you have not a long 
time to soak the butter beans, put them in. warm 
water, and a couple of hours’ cooking will be 
ong enough. Cook till tender (without salt, 
because of the bacon) and serve with a well- 
seasoned parsley sauce. bd 
3. Spanish cauliflower, followed by rhubarb 
and raisin pie. For the cauliflower dish, break. 
up into flowerets one large, or two small, cauli- 


is 


Crossword No. 1,459. 


(Text of Cowden 
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/ 


F OLIVES in tomato sauce, with carrots and _ 
otatoes, followed by coffee ice cream and — 


Shakespeare Unbound—IX. 


Suggestions for the 


flowers and cook until tender. Make a pint of 


white sauce and add to it the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, a handful of shrimps or prawns or 
of chopped cooked meat, Pour all this over the 
cooked cauliflower, mix well and turn into a 
fireproof dish. Now whip up the egg whites 
until quite stiff and spread or pipe over the 
mixture. Put it into the oven for a few minutes 
until it has coloured a little. ; 

Make the rhubarb pie in the ordinary way but 
before putting on the top crust sprinkle with 
half a cup of seedless raisins. If you scald garden 
rhubarb before you cook it you will find it 
loses some of its acidity. 
MaArGARET RYAN 


INDIARUBBER PLANTS 
Indiarubber plants are equally happy in full sun 


slipper. If you are using one of these. or partial shade, but they cannot be moved 


about suddenly from one part of the room to 
another, The change of light shocks the plants 
and causes the leaves to drop. Indiarubber plants 
must also be watered with care: plenty of mois- 
ture in summer but only enough to keep them 


-going in winter. This is their resting time. To 


keep the leaves shiny, wipe them over occasion- 
ally with cotton wool dipped in milk and water. 
Indiarubber plants also like good drainage and 
rich soil. You can give them a little liquid 
fertiliser once a week during the growing 


season. When you go away for a holiday in 


summer, plunge the pot in the soil of the garden, 
in a warm, sheltered spot. The change will do 
the plant good. 

One other point: the bud at the top of the 


plant is covered with a pink protective shield. 


By Trochos. 


Clarke’s edition) 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
< value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, May 22. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
; containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W:1, 

marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
ze Editor’s decision is final 


Starting at square 1 and running from left to right on 
’ alternate lines is a verse quotation froma play. The clues 
are from the plays and the answers are of five letters (unless 
otherwise stated), all mixed. A=across; D=down; 
L=diagonaJly down to the left; R=diagonally down to 
& the right. 
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To ———— a perfume on the violet 

& 25R. If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, 

me In one of those same sheets (6) 

A surgeon to old ; when they are in great 
danger, I re-cover them 

This blessed plot, this ————, 
England 


this realm, this 


i4 
Falls into abatement and low ————, Even in a 
minute 
How happy some, o’er —————s some can be! 
— the hunter, Sometime a keeper here in 
Windsor forest 
I must up-fill this 
weeds 
We have Tey but greenly, In hugger-mugger to 
im 
Too griev’d a heart, To take a tedious leave: thus 


———s part 

Turn back, and fly, like before the wind 

8L. ———— bud o’er Cupid’s flower Hath such force 
and blessed power 

8R. & 28L. Making a - where There was a yield- 

E ing, this admits no excuse (6) 

9L. E hour, I drunk him to his bed 


re the 
OL. Creeps in this ————— pace from day to day 
L. The Turk... 


cage of ours With baleful 


3 


OR. & 12 


———— as this 

LL. What says that fool of —————’s offspring, ha? 
1D. ——— yet a precious jewel in his head 
A. Oh, pardon me, bleeding piece of earth (4) 
. Their lips were four red on a stalk : 
legal is like a fashionable host, That... . Grasps-in 

G 
His nose was as 
of green fields 
To trip the course of law, and 
‘That guards the peace 
esc ornament that 


8. As old ss, Sibyl, and as 
. Now ee 
‘timely inn 


. Writes not so tedious a 
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as a pen, and ’a babbled 


: the sword 
a thing divine! Ah, 
and shrewd As 
traveller apace To gain the 


Housewife 


Each new leaf has its own. Often these do not 
come off naturally and this makes the plant 
stunted. Pick these off gently if your specimen 
seems to be slow growing. 

FRANCES PERRY 


Would-be cooks who live in ‘ bed-sitters’ will 
welcome Cookery without a Kitchen, by Magda 
Joicey (Faber, 12s, 6d.). The book is divided into 
two parts—the first for those with the minimum of 
facilities and nothing to cook on but a single gas- 
ring, and the second for those who have an oven 
of some kind and more (though still few) facilities; 


Notes on Contributors 


JOHN MuIpGLEY (page 799): Foreign Editor of 
The Economist; formerly Bonn correspondent 
of The Times 

Marya MANNES (page 801): radio and drama 
critic of The Reporter (New York) 

MiIcHAEL BLACKMORE (page 807): naturalist; 
founder member of the Mammal Society of 
the British Isles; author of Mammals in 
Britain 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES (page 808): Editor of The 
Times Literary Supplement; Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery; Director, The Old 
Vic Trust; author of ‘ Nelson’, an opera, etc, 

K. W. WEDDERBURN (page 811): Lecturer in 
Law, Cambridge University 

D. H. WILKINSON, F.R.S. (page 813): Professor 
of Nuclear Physics at the Clarendon Labora- 
tory, Oxford 

A. C. ToppD (page 816): resident tutor in West 
Cornwall in the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Exeter University 


19L. Her own shall bless her; Her foes like a 
field of beaten corn 

19R. BS fellow might be in’s time a great ————— of 
an 

20L. Upon the brook that —————s along this wood 

20R. My revenue is the silly : gallows and knock 
are too powerful on the highway 

21L. For a ———— of kingdoms you should wrangle, And 
I would call it fair play 

22L. When we have —————’d our rackets to these balls 

23L. A most juvenal; voluble and free of gracel 

24L. Now, gods, ————— up for bastards! 

24D. How weary, , flat, and unprofitable 

26L. & 27R. Not die, Not cowardly put off my 


helmet to My countryman (6) 


Salation of No. 1,457 


NOTES 
Stanza from T, O. Mordaunt’s ‘ The Bee’: 
Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
Throughout the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
Down: 2. T-aedi-um; 3. hid-algo (gaol); 4. fuse-lag-e; 5. 
mo-urnful; 7% grice (two mnegs.); 8. uncle (popper=father, 
and pawner); 9. p-ow-ins; 10. foetid (anag.); 11. fur-rows; 
12. iell-ows (sow); 16. t-hen-ar; 18. tail-or; 20, h-o-ist; 
22. Thoth (hidden); 24. a-nil; 26. hoas(t); 28. tho(roughs); 
31. UNO(pposed). 


1st prize: G, N. Coulter (London, S.W.10); 2nd 
prize: W. Clarke (London, E.C.1); 3rd prize: 
C. V. Hatfield GNewcastle-on-Tyne, 3) 
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PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51. 
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Details from COUNTY TREASURER, 
SHIRE HALL, NOTTINGHAM 


At last! Here’s YOUR op-- 
portunity to own a magni- 
ficent Hi-Fi at two-thirds of 
the normal price—plus all 
the fun of building it yc 
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MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES — 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
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Bachiahevetvonss = nt Ml |S SaEMASTER’S VOICE”, | 9.4, | MeeNeME ET METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, ete. | SET vi oo ; ST. ALBANS 
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VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
# (Exhibition Road Entrance) 6), 
The Society for the Protectiou” of Ancient 


Buildings has arranged aCou Be Lectures 
as under 


ENGLISH COUNTRY ‘HOUSES 


Thursday, May 22nd. 6. 15, p.m. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST, GH, ~~ 
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every field of saleable writing. Increase ° e oy oe. 
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Write after reading : 
The Writer— Ss Sun. 2-6 


and sell! vipa ged 1/6 
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